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Jottings 
By Fulton Oursler 
Editor-in-Chief of Liberty Magazine 


A Murder in Your Town 


By Gerald Henry 
A detailed analysis of all the fact crime markets 


The Life of a Story 


By Elmer Ransom 


To 1,000 Writers 


By Aron M. Mathieu 


Mellow Drama 


A fiction story of the publishing business 
By Richard Sale 


and these special monthly departments 


N. Y. C. and London Market Letter Radio Market Letter 
Minneapolis Market Trade Journal Market 
Greeting Card Verse Market 








MEMBER THE UNITED PRESS 
25c¢ in Canada 











Who Is Uzzell? 


HIS is a message to you new readers of 
] magazine. If you are an unarrived 

writer of ability and feel that you'd like 
sometime to have a literary critic cast his ex 
pert editorial eye over some of your writing 
and tell you in detail how it falls short of being 
publishable and offer friendly, competent ad- 
vice—then | want you to know whom | am and 


why and how much! Here it is: 


1. | am the first critic and teacher of pro- 
fessional writing who took up such work not pri- 
marily because there is a lot of money in it 
(there isn't), but because of feeling myself pecu- 
liarly equipped for such work. When | entered 
this work fifteen years ago, | had had seven 
years university training for it, had sold my 
own stories to the biggest magazines and had 
been Fiction Editor of Collier's for two years. 
In these fifteen years no one else with these 


qualifications has entered this work 


2. | differ from all others offering similar 
services also in that | am absolutely certain 
that no teacher, no school, no university school 
of journalism, has even approached my record 
in the number and importance of successful 
writers that have been trained by me by mail 
in personal conferences, or in lecture groups. 
In one year alone my clients, mostly beginners 
sold stories for fees totaling $10,000. Pick up 
any magazine of importance on the newsstands 
and you'll likely find a former client of mine in 
its table of contents. At this moment | am col 
laborating with two best-seller authors, one of 
whom wrote her best-selling novel ("Years Are 
So Long", by Josephine Lawrence) under my 


direction. 


3. | differ from most others in my business in 
that | traffic in and sell honest opinions and 
straight talk about writing, writers, and editors. 
If your stuff is no good, I'll tell you so. If you 


ask me out of your understandable yearning to 


spring into fame overnight by paying me my 
small fee, I'll return your fee and offer some 
free advice. There is no ballyhoo, no “direct 
mail’ mammy songs, no slick advertising ap- 
peals to the reader's ignorance and vanity in 
my advertising or in my pamphlet of informa- 
tion, ‘How | Work With Writers". (The latter 

free to those asking for it. “Tough Talk" it 


has been called; it tells the truth.) 


4. Unlike most of my competitors | am the 
official inheritor of the only scientifically sound 
method of approach to the technical problems 
of fiction writing ever devised, those worked 
out by Professor Walter B. Pitkin at Columbia 
University twenty years ago. These methods | 
learned as a post-graduate student with Pro- 
fessor Pitkin and later as his associate for two 
more years. This method may be examined in 
my standard college textbook, ‘Narrative Tech- 
nique", which you will find in all colleges and 
n most libraries and book-stores. One of the 
basic canons of this method is not to try to 
teach what no one can give another. From 
exhibits brought me by the students of other 

achers | judge that the latter spend nearly all 
their time trying to teach what no one can or 
should even try to teach. Such teachers evi- 
dently know something about good and bad 
tories, but they know little or nothing about good 
and bad writers and are totally ignorant of 
pedagogical psychology and of adult education 


generally. 


5. My fee for criticism is one dollar a 
thousand words (minimum fee for any one 
manuscript $5.00). Fees for novels and for 


collaboration upon request. 


6. My own magazine for writers, THE BLUE 
PENCIL, contains technical articles on fiction 
writing and news of the literary world. Sub- 


scription, one dollar a year, single copies fifteen 


cents. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 


342 MADISON AVENUE 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 























New! 


Revolutionary! 


INSTANTLY ADJUSTABLE 


to everyone s finger pressure! 


This sensational exclusive feature gives typing 
comfort such as you have never dreamed possi- 
ble! And it’s all so simple! Merely move the 
Touch Control lever on the New Royal Portable 
to the right or the left—until the key tension 
is exactly right. Then type away to your heart’s 
content. The New Royal Portable is the perfect 
typewriter for everyone who has writing to do— 
amateur or professional. 


Visit your nearest dealer today and see the New 
Royal Portable. Or try it in your own home. You 
will agree that when a portable includes such a 
host of special conveniences — PLUS exclusive 
Touch Control—at the same price as other makes, 
there can be no question . . . the new Royal is 
the portable you should buy. 


f »Y 


ove 


Special De Luxe Model. For the professional 
writer, the author or the newspaper man. Includes 
tabulator, extra length line space lever, paper 
lock, chromium plating and de luxe case. 
ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, INC. 
2 Park Avenue, New York City 


FILL OUT THIS COUPON TODAY! 


Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 
2 Park Avenue, New York City, Dept. WD-535. 


Please send me literature describing the complete line of 
Royal Portable Typewriters. Also please quote trade allow- 





ance on my. Typewriter, Serial 





Number. against purchase of « 
New Royal Portable with Touch Control. 





Name 








City. State 





The Writer's Digest, *. East im St., Cincinnati, Ohio. Published by the Writer’s Digest Publishing Co. Monthly 
Vol. 15. No. 


$2.00 the year. 


6. Entered as second class matter April 1, 1921, at the Post Office, Cincinnati. 








“How do I get my 
Start as a Writer ?” 


aamsttere’s the Answers=== 


First, don’t stop believing you can write; there is no 
reason to think you can’t write until you have tried. 
Don’t be discouraged if your first attempts are rejected. 
That happens to the best authors, even to those who 
have “arrived.”” Remembez, too, there is no age limit 
in the writing profession. Conspicuous success has 
come to both young and old writers. 

Where to begin, then? There is no surer way than 
to get busy and write. 

Gain experience, the “know how.” Understand how 
to use words. Then you can construct the word-build- 
ings that now are vague, misty shapes in your mind. 

O. Henry, Mark Twain, Kipling, Ring Lardner, just 
to mention a few, all first learned to use words at a 
newspaper copy-desk. And the Newspaper Institute 
Copy-Desk Method is today helping men and women 
of all ages to develop their writing talent .. . helping 
them gain their first little checks of $25, $50, $100. 
ie "4 The checks have been coming 
i my way regularly and average 
more than $150 apiece. 1 


all of my success to N. I. A. 
Copy - Desk training and 


knowledge it gave me for one 
million dollars because to be 
able to write salable * material 
thrills me beyond words.’ 

Mrs. Violet J. Bostic, 
183 Second St., Idaho Falls, Idaho 





Learn to Write by WRITING 


The Newspaper Institute of America is a training school for 
writers. Here ycur talent grows under the supervision of seasoned 
critics . . . newspaper men and women. Emphasis is placed on 
teaching you by experience. We don’t tell you to read this author 
and that author or to study his style. We don’t give you rules 
and theories to absorb. The N. I. A. aims to teach you to express 
yourself in your own natural style. You work in your own home 
on your own time. 

Each week you receive actual newspaper-type assignments as 
though you worked on a large metropolitan daily. Your stories are 
then returned to us and we put them under the microscope, so to 
speak. Faults are pointed out. Suggestions are made. Soon you 
discover you are getting the ‘‘feel’’ of it, that professional touch, 
You acquire a natural, easy approach. You can see where you 
are going. 

When a magazine returns a story, one never knows the real rea- 
son for the rejection; they have no time to waste giving con- 
structive criticism. 

The N. I. A. tells you where you are wrong and why, and shows 
you what to do about it. 


A Chance to Test Yourself 


We have prepared a unique Writing Aptitude Test which tells 
you whether you possess the fundamental qualities necessary to 
successful writing — acute observation, dramatic instinct, imagina- 
tion, etc. You'll enjoy taking this test. It’s free. Just mail the 
coupon below and see what our Editors think about you. News- 
paper Institute of America, 1776 Broadway, New York. 


on ee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
NEWSPAPER INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 


1776 Broadway, New York 


Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writing Aptitude Test 
and further information about writing for profit as promised in 
the Writer’s Digest, May. 








BGETOEB  ccrccecsscessreessescesstvcrercens vossnesooses coptenanssevesesseteocosecseneneesesnrecssebeepeonsoconssqoossoone 
(All correspondence confidential. No salesmen will call.) 7E565 
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Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 





The Forum 


The thoughts expressed in these columns are those 
of our readers, and do not necessarily coincide with 
the opinions of Writer’s Dicesrt. 











SIR: 

THE HEARST BUSINESS MAGAZINES ny. 
NOUNCE TODAY THAT A NEW _ PUBLICATION 
DRUG WORLD, WILL MAKE ITS APPEARANCE 
MAY SIXTH. 

DRUG WORLD WILL APPEAR FORTNIGHTLY 
AND WILL COVER MANUFACTURING AND 
W eee ESALING ACTIVITIES IN THE DRUG COS. 
METIC AND SODA FOUNTAIN FIELDS. NEWws 
CORRESPONDENTS WILL BE Sy our IN 
PRINCIPAL CITIES. SPACE wee en F ONE CENT 
+ WORD WILL BE PAID. NEWS PHOTOCR AES 

VILL BE USED. PAPMENT WILL BE MADE ON 
ACCEPT NCE 

HOWARD STEPHENSON, EDITOR 
57TH AT 8TH pe nun, 
NEW YOR 

Mr. Stephenson is also editor of ie original 
Hearst drug paper, American Druggist which is 
read by the retail druggist —Ed. 


Sir: 

With our two new magazines All Star Adven- 
ture Fiction and Star Detective, we have five 
magazines, including Complete Western Book, 
Western Novel & Short Stories and Western Fic- 
tion. We can always use short westerns of from 
5,000 to 10,000 words. 

On the detective magazine we are using monthly 
20,000 word lengths, stories that have a punch, a 
two-fisted dick, no incomprehensible situations, ac- 
tion and dialogue with a punch; a man’s story. 

On the adventure magazine—anything goes any 
length just as long as it’s a good story. 

Good rates by arrangement. 

Newstanp Pustications, INc. 
11 West 42nd Street 
New York City 


Sir: 
Up until the time I read “Advice to Novelists,” 
by Pearl S. Buck, in April issue of Warter’s 
Dicest, I had aspirations to become one of “them 
fellers”, but now I will carry-on as a hod carrier. 
Grorce O. ReEep, 
810 21st Street 
Sacramento, Calif. 





Epitor: 

Somebody, I think, should inform Mrs. Buck 
that writing an article for Wrirer’s Dicest is 
vastly different than writing for Liberty, Colliers, 
Cosmopolitan, or such. An article in Writer's 
DicEst goes to a class of discerning readers who 
take an author apart and examine him. 

We are writers, arrived and otherwise. We 
have been reading Wkriter’s Dicest for a long 
time, and we know the chemistry of our clan. We 
can’t be side-tracked by sophistry, nor lulled to 
sleep by subtlety. 

Pearl Buck crys plaintively about the “obstacle” 
that delayed her success. “Woe is me—I was 
reared in China!” 

As a matter of fact that “obstacle” has been 
the catapult of her success. To have been reared 
in China was the best thing that ever happened to 
her. If she had been reared in America, in New 
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Blassingame Service 


Makes Miss Nickerson 


“The Happiest Girl 
In Florida’ 


— Selling Her Story 
To Liberty Magazine 


IVE months ago when Miss Nickerson 

came to me for help with her writing, she 
was just another beginner, intelligent and am- 
bitious, but with no sales to her credit. On 
March 5th I sold a story we'd worked out to 
Serenade, and three weeks later I made another 
sale for her—to Liberty. Upon receiving my re- 
port of the second sale, Miss Nickerson wrote: 


“I’m the happiest girl in Florida. A 
sale to Liberty is something I dreamed 
of but didn’t expect to realize for a 
long time to come. To think that when 
March came in like a lamb I had never 
sold a story, and now before it has gone 
out you’ve sold two stories for me to 
smooth paper magazines, makes me 
want to toar like the proverbial lion— 
with happiness. My family is showering 
me with congratulations, but I must 
share them with you. Your belief in me, 
your knowledge of markets and—par- 
ticularly—your careful help in writing 
and rewriting the stories made these 
sales realities. Thank you.” 


Miss Nickerson wasn't the only new writer I 
launched during March; she is but one of many 
I've started selling during the past year. Here, 
very briefly, is how we worked to get quick sales: 


A 3c stamp for postage will 





She sent me plots for stories. I explained 
which were weak and why, made suggestions 
for improving the good ones. Then she wrote 
a story, sent it to me, and started work on an- 
other. I went over the finished story, marked it 
up, and explained in detail where she'd gone 
astray, how to rewrite the story. It went back 
to her, the other one came to me. We went 
over her stories as many times as were neces- 
sary to get them into shape. And then I sold 
them for her. 

Last year I worked with 32 writers for four 
months or more. Of this number 28 sold sto- 
ries—a record that, so far as I can discover, no 
other story teacher or critic has ever ap- 
proached. 

How about YOU? Are you tired of groping 
along by yourself? Have you tried critics who 
tell you your work is fine but never sell any 
cf it? If so, why not try a critic who SELLS 
stories—37 magazine sales in March, 106 dur- 
ing the first three months of the year. 

Send me a manuscript for criticism. The fee 
is $3 for short shorts up to 2000 words, $5 for 
2000 to 5000 words, $1 per thousand there- 
after to 10,000. Special rates on novelettes and 
novels. For these fees you'll get the most truth- 
ful criticism you've ever received. If you aren't 
satisfied with it, say so and I'll refund your 
money. 


bring you SHORT STORY 


FUNDAMENTALS, a valuable booklet on the technique of 
today’s fiction. 


LURTON BLASSINGAME 


Author of Stories and Articles in More Than a Score 
of Literary, Illustrated and All-Fiction Magazines 


550 RIVERSIDE DRIVE 





NEW YORK CITY 
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Behind The Story 


Edna Walker Chandler, of Longmont, Colora- 
do, sent us a story called FORGIVE US OUR 
DEBTS. We found it based on an excellent idea, 
but showed her how the emphasis was wrong, 
the style a little weak, the title misleading. She 
resubmitted the story; we found it short of the 
mark once more. Again she revised, following 
our suggestions, even to a change of title. This 
time we judged the story good enough to be 
marketed and we have just sold it to 
WOMAN'S WORLD as THE SEVENTH EVE. 

Ordinarily a $60 sale 
is not a matter for spe- 
cial mention. But we 
are telling you this story 
behind the story in or- 
der to give you a clear 
idea of the service we 
offer. Mrs. Chandler's 
was a first story sale— 
and the manuscript was 
completely unsalable in 

its original form. Yet 

Edna Walker Chandler ns a cee ae ai, 
thor paid us only $2, which was refunded from 
our commission; she resubmitted at no charge 
whatever—twice. We haven't any expensive 
collaboration courses fer sale; our regular criti- 
cisms, which enable authors to revise success- 
fully, make any such expenditure unnecessary. 

Frank Moorman of Washington, D. C., writes us: 
"For three dollars, you told me exactly what | got 
SS Oar .. University for one hundred, 
eighty dollars and two years of hard work... . 
The only difference is that your contribution is in 
language | can't misunderstand." 

Mrs. Chandler, for whom we made the sale men- 
tioned above, has just written us: ". .. | feel | 
would never have been able to make ‘The Seventh 
Eve' into a salable story without your fine criticism." 

Our previous announcements haven't stressed 
criticism, but a lot of writers, impressed by our 
sales, thought we did selling only. Our work 
has two features—selling AND criticism. Nat- 
urally, it is much more difficult to help a new 
writer make the grade than to make sales for 
established authors. Yet we are constantly 
doing both. LIBERTY, AMERICAN MERCURY, 
SATURDAY EVENING POST, FORUM, THRILL- 
ING LOVE, THRILLING ADVENTURE, BREEZY, 
ARGOSY, and many other periodical outlets 
feature the work of our clients. 

If you think we can help YOU, as we are 
helping others, why not send YOUR story to 
us? Our fees are no bargain rates, but the 
are low enough to make the investment ik 
your while: $1 for each 2,000 words, up to 
6,000; 50c per thousand thereafter, up to 
50,000 words; over 50,000 words, $25 for any 
length. Poems, 50c each. Never any other 
charges; resubmissions free—always. From 
our 10% sales commission, American and for- 
eign, we refund your initial fee, 

It will pay you to write for fuller information, 
or, better still, to send us your best story for 
marketing. Let us start working for you NOW. 


International Publishing Service Co. 
(Affiliated with Garlgle Zinuse, Publishers) 
307 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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York, Chicago, or Los Angeles, for example, like 
thousands of other writers, she would know some- 
thing of competition in portraying characters 
known to millions, and in depicting incidents 
equally known. 

There would be no strange characters, no un- 
known settings, tossed, ready-made, into her lap; 
no freshness to be had by merely reaching up and 
picking it out of the air. 

But, and this is what I particularly dislike, 
there is something else in that plaintive cry. There 
is an inference that, had she been reared in Amer- 
ica, she would not have had those annoying rejec- 
tions that said: “Not interested in anything about 
China.” 

So what? Had she been raised here would she 
have been more equally successful—in less time. 
I wonder? 

Harry McCormick, 
11153 S. Park Ave., Chicago. 


Sir: 

The prize-winning play in the thirty-minute class 
was “Waiting For Lefty’, by Clifford Odets; and 
the winning play in the fifteen-minute class was 
“The Great Philanthropist’, by Philip Barber. 

The material submitted by contestants is in the 
hands of New Theatre, 114 W. 14th, New York 
City. 

THE NEw Masses 


Sir: 

Here are our requirements: 

The Shadow Magazine, 79 Seventh Avenue, New 
York City, John L. Nanovic, Editor. The out- 
standing detective magazine of the day furnishing 
a wide-open market, especially for new and un- 
known authors, for a detective story paced for 
the modern reader. Detectives or police officers 
may be the heroes; the villain must always be a 
crook. Our pages do not cater to the criminal; 
do not show how crime is done, but how it is 
uncovered. We keep away from crooked police 
officials or detectives; are not interested in stories 
of gangsters. What we want are stories of clever 
detective work done by officials who are not afraid 
to risk their lives in the performance of their 
duties. Lengths should not exceed 6,000 words, 
and can start from as low as 1,500 words. 

Nick Carter Magazine, 79 Seventh Avenue, New 
York City, John L. Nanovic, Editor. Wants de- 
tective short stories up to 6,000 words, making the 
detective the outstanding hero. Avoid sympathy 
for the criminal. Keep the action fast and clear, 
and have the detective show some real accomplish- 
ment before he catches the crook. 

Doc Savage Magazine, 79 Seventh Avenue, New 
York City, John L. Nanovic, Editor. Wants 
thrilling, action-packed adventure stories not ex- 
ceeding 6,000 words. Prefers American heroes, 
though action can be planted anywhere in the 
world. The element of individual conflict, of the 
hero overcoming great obstacles to win, is always 
desired, and action should never be subjugated to 
atmosphere. Let the action itself create the 
atmosphere. 

Pete Rice Magazine, 79 Seventh Avenue, New 
York City, John L. Nanovic, Editor. Uses 2,000- 
6,000 word stories of the West, both oldtime and 
modern, with action predominating. The stories 
can cover almost anything so long as the atmos- 
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phere gives a good western impression, and the 
story leaves the reader with a pleasant thought 
of a story worth while. 

Joun L. Nanovic, Editor 


You publish an advertisement in the March 
Digest by the Brandt Ms. Agency of Chicago. 
The similarity in names is likely to cause con- 
fusion and we feel that it is only right that a 
note be run to the effect that the Brandt Ms. 
Agency has no connection with the Brandt and 
Brandt literary agency. 

Cart Branot, Brandt & Brandt, 
101 Park Avenue, 
New York 


Sr: 

True Story Magazine is now conducting one of 

the biggest prize contests in its history. $25,000.00 

is being offered in cash prizes for forty-seven 

stories, an average of over $500.00 per story. 
The complete list of prizes is: 














First Prize $5,000 
Second Prize 2,500 
Third Prize (5 at $1,000)............ 5,000 
Fourth Prize (10 at $500) .... 5,000 
Fifth Prize (30 at $250)............ 7,500 
47 Cash Prizes Totalling............ $25,000 


A careful reading of the magazine is the best 
way to find out the sort of material and treatment 
desired. Also, listening in on True Story Maga- 
zine’s Radio Hour, The Court of Human Relations, 
broadcast every Friday evening over the Columbia 
network will be helpful. 

Here is an opportunity for all writers, from 
beginners to veterans. 

Before starting to write your True Story, be 
sure you are familiar with the Contest Rules 
governing the writing and submitting of manu- 
scripts. Read them before beginning the prepara- 
tion of your manuscript. They are plainly told, 
easily understood and are based upon True Story’s 
past experience in conducting contests of this 
nature. Full Contest Rules and booklet “Facts 
You Should Know About True Story”, containing 
many helpful suggestions, will be mailed to you 
on request. Address: Dept.-R, True Story Maga- 
zine, 1926 Broadway, New York City, N. Y. You 
can also find the Contest Rules published in full 
in the issue of True Story Magazine now on sale. 

FULTON OURSLER 

Rules: All stories must be in first person, based 
on facts that happened either to the writer or to an 
acquaintance. Minimum length 2,500 words. Send 
material flat and enclose return postage. Un- 
available stories returned as soon as rejected and 
are not held until the contest is over. Contest 
closes May 31, 1935.—Ed. 


Sir: 

Due to a dearth of acceptable manuscripts, we 
decided to extend the time limit of our Short 
Story Contest to February 1st. 

As a result we held up reports on those manu- 
Scripts already received. By this time, however, 
more than ninety percent of the manuscripts 
have been read and reported upon. 

Winning contestants will be announced in our 
Summer issue, on sale August ist. 

CoLLecE LIFE, 
Pines 


May, 1935 





BOOK AUTHORS 


Whether you have sold your first book or 
not, we want you to know of our unusual facili- 
ties for book placement. Recent advances re- 
ceived by clients of ours were $500, $250, $200, 
$150 (several times) and $125. And many of 
these books were first sales. 

Fifty-nine books placed or contracted for last year, 
and a promising beginni this year, indicate what 
we can do for you. . . and if your manuscript isn't 
as good as it should be when you submit it, our criti- 
cism will tell you how to revamp it. That's one of 
the most important features of our service. 

Authors who have sold may submit their book manu- 
scripts free of charge to be handled on a 10% com- 
mission basis. At this time we have calls for various 
types of material about which we shall be glad to 
tell you. 

We suggest you write to A. L. Fierst, who will han- 
die your books personally. Whether or not you send 
in a manuscript, we shall be glad to learn of your 
particular problems and to advise you concerning 


“INTERNATIONAL 
PUBLISHING SERVICE CO. 


(Affiliated with CARLYLE HOUSE, Publishers) 
307 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 











“The Underworld Speaks” 


You and every other writer must have this new 
and amazing book, in order to write intelli- 
gently of the activities of the criminal under- 
world today. Contains over 4000 actual expres- 
sions (not slang, but dynamic words and mean- 
ingful phrases) in daily use by the criminal 
underworld. An indispensable reference for the 
up-to-the-minute writer. This book compre- 
hensively reveals the habits and practices of 
the criminal underworld. As a writer you can’t 
afford to be without it. $1 a copy, postpaid. 
Send for your copy now. 


Published by 
PREVENT CRIME BUREAU 
244 Kearny Street San Francisco, Cal. 











ANOTHER EDITION! 


Jack Woodford's famous book on writing 
and selling, TRIAL AND ERROR, has just gone 
into its fifth big edition. The demand for this 
book, first issued two years ago, is greater now 
than ever; and we aren't doing much advertis- 
ing. The word of mouth publicity it receives, 
and has received since publication, is a far 
better advertisement than anything we could say. 

Brought up to date, TRIAL AND ERROR 
still sells for $3—its original price. Writers 
have found the $3 investment one of the best 
they can make. 

If you haven't bought your copy yet, this is a good 
time for you to do so. Thousands of enthusiastic 
readers, and superb reviews from coast to coast, 
mean much; but the number of writers who have 
sold after studying the book means still more. 

TRIAL AND ERROR goes to you for $3, postpaid, 
cash or C. O. D. Send your order or write for 
descriptive circular. 


CARLYLE HOUSE, Publishers 
307 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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WriTeEr’s DIGEST 





Sixth Annual 
Writers’ Conference 
in the 

Rocky Mountains 


July 22 to August 9, 1935 
STAFF 


Verse: 

Robert Frost 

Edward Davison 
Short Story Work Shop: 

Whit Burnett 

Martha Foley 

Blanche Y. McNeal 
Article, Essay, Novel, etc.: 

Mignon Baker 

Robert Penn Warren 

Bernard de Voto 
Other professional writers will take part 
in the discussion and social events, in- 
cluding many of the seventy-five mem- 
bers of the Colorado Authors League. 


For bulletin, write: 


WRITERS' CONFERENCE 


University of Colorado 
BOULDER, COLORADO 














Banners Elk School of English 


Banners Elk, N. C., June 25 to August 6, 1935 
offers a delightful mountain vacation — 4000 
feet up in the air, with advanced courses in 
Creative Writing American Short Story 
Contemporary Drama Contemporary Poetry 
American Literature Play Production 

Art of Writing Poetry Literature of New South 
A distinguished faculty of poets, novelists, short 
story writers, dramatists and teachers. 

Very reasonable rates. Write for list of faculty 
and illustrated circular. Edwin O. Grover, care 
Rollins College, Winter Park, Fla. 











Sir: 
We are in the market for general interest articles 
based on sound astrological data, and especially 
want scientific astronomy-astrology material. Our 
rates average one cent a word. Style must be 
simple and easily understood. Our current issue 
contains several good examples of the type of 
thing we want. 

Irvin Ray, Editor. 

Today’s Astrology. 

Mount Morris, Illinois, 
Sir: 

We are planning to make and release a weekly 
reel of humorous comment on current news events, 
entitled “Weekly Wisecrackers” or something of 
the sort, to be shown in Movie Theatres through- 
out the country. The reel will be silent, somewhat 
on the order of the old Literary Digest ‘“Timely- 
Topics.” 

We welcome all contributions, and those ac- 
cepted and used will be paid for at above the 
usual magazine rate, and the author will be given 
a by-line. The only requirements are that the gag 
itself be topical, brief, witty and not too subtle for 
the average movie audience. It can be as partisan 
as you like on politics, individuals or any other 
topic currently in the newspaper headlines, either 
international, national or local. 

Cuunton S. Cook, Secretary. 
Cartoon Exhibitors, Inc. 
Room 2238, 11 West 42nd St., N. Y. C., N. Y, 





SIR: 

I had the pleasure of introducing Arnold 
Gingrich at the A. F.G. dinner in Chicago, and 
had a chat with him afterwards. He _ very 
definitely stated that the preferred list of Esquire 
contributors was read by his first readers, but that 
he and his assistant, Meyer Levin, personally read 
the unrush—the manuscripts received from un- 
knowns. 

So far as I know, this is the first time an 
editorial office has reversed the process of handli ing 
manuscripts. Mr. Gingrich and Mr. Levin write 
a good many personal rejections when they don’t 
buy—stating why. Esquire, by the way, is now 
selling 225,000 copies a month. 

Otis ApELBERT KLINE, 
Chicago, IIl. 

For this, and other reasons, Arnold Gingrich 
was elected editor-of-the-year as announced in 
the Writer’s 1935 Year Book.—Ed. 





IF YOU GET HELP—GET RESULTS! 


“You criticized ‘Quick Service,’ and 
the other manuscripts . . . You told me 
what to do. You were right. I took your 
advice and made stories out of my fail- 
ures ... the stories were accepted! . 
then ten more stories were accepted; and 









was through you alone that I was able 

to sell my stories.”—E. M. 

Send Us Your Stories, Novels, Books. 
Write for Detailed Circular. 


After All, 


and Results Mean Sales! 





the publication wants more because of 
the fan mail they are receiving. 3 
“I want to thank you sincerely for it 


55 WEST 42ND ST. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 







s RESULTS That Count 














Manuscript Placement for Authors 
NEW YORK CITY 
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PERSONALS 


The circulation of WRITER’S DIGEST is much greater 
than that of any other writer’s magazine. Each issue is 
read by beginning writers, professional writers, editors, 
publishers, publicity men, theatrical producers, advertising 
agencies, and newspaper men throughout United States, 
Canada and writer’s colonies in a score of foreign countries, 

Rates for the Personal column are seven cents a word. 
Advertisers report unusually fine results. 

No stationer, literary critic, typewriter, correspondence 
school or typist copy accepted by the column. Payment in 
coin, stamps, or check. Send copy with cash to cover for 
the June issue on or before June 14th. Rates 7 cents the 
word. 








“TEXAS LEGACY”—Anthology Texas poetry. Com- 
piler Lois F. Boyle. $1.25 card binding. $2 cloth. 
Naylor Co., San Antonio, Texas. 





PROFESSIONALS’ creative system for originating hun- 
dreds of salable plots. 50c coin. C. C. Kole, Suite 
A-1, 1121 S. Elgin, Tulsa, Okla. 





ORIGINAL CROSSWORD PUZZLES bring from $3 to 
$20 each. Earn and learn during spare time. I 
train you reasonably. Box 35, Riverside, Ill. 





(fuB AND SCHOOL papers prepared by English and 
history major, $2 per thousand words. Box A-1. 





COMPLETE MELODY to your words, only $1. Re- 
visions free. Professional Song Writers, Box 42, 
Sausalito, Calif. 





ACROSTIC, love or Sietetty (state which), 25c. 
John Mason, Atoka, Okla. 


“ADVENTURES IN FREE-LANCE NEWSPAPER 
FEATURE WRITING—A Stenographer Discovers a 
Fascinating Pastime and a Profitable Use for 
Camera an Typewriter.” 50c postpaid. A. H. 
Holden, Publisher, Forest Hill, Tenn. 


I WANT PHOTOS of amusing epitaphs or unusual 
tombstones. If you can take clear snaps, write. 
I might know of something close by. W. Bethel, 
166 W. Van Buren, Chicago, Ill. 


WRITE FARM ARTICLES—Instructions, 25c. H. 
Olson, R. 1, Ashland, Wis. 








EXCHANGE crossword puzzle markets with me. 
Sunners, 762 E. 3rd St., Brooklyn, N.Y 


SAMPLE STORY PLOT—Detailed synopsis for writ- 
ing a ~~ story, 50c coin. C. C. Kole, Suite A-1, 
1121 S. Elgin, Tulsa, Okla. 





THE TRAPS—In sex, love life, marriage, divorce; 

amazing psychological twists and revelations for 

priting life and love stories. Plot Writers’ System, 
Box 1619, Tulsa, Okla. 


REVISED CROSSWORD PUZZLE MARKET LIST— 
30c. J. James, 84 Lawrence Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


200 MOVIE PRODUCERS’ ADDRESSES and 25 lesgi- 
timate, recognized scenario agents, only 25c. Holly- 
wood Features, Sausalito, Calif. 


TWENTY TIPS which helped me sell (including Eng- 
land) fact, fiction; $1. W. H. Fraser, Box 455, 
Bracebridge, Ontario. 


NEW PLOTTING SCHEME—Price 25c. Emery 
Writers Service, 23 Adam St., Pittsfield, Mass. 


LIBERTY. COLLIER’S reject your short-short? Don’t 
quit! Fifty active markets for short-shorts. Send 
fae. Remsden, 1248 Hermosa, Hermosa Beach, 
alif. 





HAVE YOUR SAY at the Paragraphers, friendly to 
unknown writers. Meeting every Thursday, 8 p.m., 
Victoria Hotel, 7th Ave. and 51st St., New York 
ity. Mss reading and social hour, 35c. 


BASIC PLOT DIAGRAM—Vital steps in constructing 
salable stories, 50c coin. C. Kole, Suite A-1, 
1121 S. Elgin, Tulsa, Okla. 
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WRITERS—Local color, Los Angeles, Hollywood, dime 
and stamp. Full suggestions use, $1. Helps for 
Beginners, dime, stamp. I. A. Allen, 450 S. Coch- 
ran, Los Angeles, Calif. 


STORIES LACK DRAMA?—List 30 dramatic situa- 
tions, 25c. 25 comedy situations, 25c. Emery 
Writers Service, 23 Adam St., Pittsfield, Mass. 





HELP struggling writer pay board. Lost replies 
other ad. Miss B. Barnett, General Delivery, Den- 
ver, Colo. 


PUBLISH LOCAL NEWSPAPER without capital. In- 
structions, 10c. United Service, Red Wing, Minn. 


SONG WRITERS—Send stamped envelope and learn 
best way to write salable songs. Fidelity Studios, 
431-M, S. Wabash, Chicago. 


INFORMATION about Idaho. Mining, ranching, lum- 
ber and historical. Local color. $1 for each ques- 
Lee’ answered. Fred J. Miller, Box 1943, Boise, 

aho. 


PROFESSIONAL METHODS of analyzing published 
stories to perfect yours, 35c coin. C. C. Kole, 
Suite A-1, 1121 S. Elgin, Tulsa, Okla. 


WRITERS—Bound serials, 25c. Excellent references. 
List free. Fishbaugh, Box 396, Shenandoah, Iowa. 


TRADE JOURNAL WRITERS—List of 350 active 
markets, including rates paid, editorial policy, word 
lengths, etc., 20c. Gladys Paul, 4545 Packers Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 








ARTIST wants free-lance art work, cover designs, 
story illustration and advertising art, also cartoon; 
color attractively. Mr. Garnet Bland, 635 E. Eliza- 
beth St., Detroit, Mich. 


WRITERS’ CALENDAR—Never lack for material with 
this new writers’ helper. Hundreds of subjects; 
what to write and when to market. Covers all 
fields. Attractive cover. Complete year, $1. Emery 
Writers Service, 23 Adam St., Pittsfield, Mass. 


WHAT DOES YOUR NAME MEAN? 300-word nu- 
merolegy analysis. Send 10c (coin), name, birth 
date, stamped, self-addressed envelope, to Madame 
Mauri, Box 23, Lancaster, Pa. 


MAKE MONEY publishing a syndicate magazine. $1 
starts. Samples, instructions, 25c. M. R. Penne- 
baker, 3421 Chickasaw, Memphis, Tenn. 


MARKET YOUR VERSE—Spotlight diagnosis of three 
rief poems, market tips, $1. Pearl Riggs Crouch, 
Fort Collins, Colo. 





NO FOOLING, writers! Make $50 weekly. Details, 
$1. 


G. Ditsworth, Fenton, Iowa. 





FIFTY technical points in short story writing. Clear, 
concise. Right to the point. Apply them in your 
next story. Invaluable to aspiring writers One 
Dollar. Catherine Frye, 5113 Hadfield St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 





$25 WEEKLY—tTested, no capital, addressing plan, 
10c. Merriamservice, 4649-K, Woodlawn, Chicago. 





PALMISTRY—Genuine, scientific reading of your en- 
tire life for $1. Send 10c for our material to make 
your own hand prints. Return to us and receive 
a complete, invaluable reading. Research Bureau, 
307 Degree of Honor Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 


COMPLETE personal handwriting analysis; person- 
ality, talents, character, 25c; questions answered. 
Merriamservice, 4649-K, Woodlawn, Chicago. 


HORROR STORY—Vocabulary and usage, 25c. 4804 
N. Altamont, Spokane, Wash. 


OLD HOMESTEAD FARM, Bethlehem, Conn. Quiet, 
writer guests, real country folk management, low 
rates; folder. 





RHEUMATISM—Arthritis sufferers; make your own 
remedy for 10c a pint. Easy, sure cure. Send 50c 
for formula. Address Box 67, Lund’s Corner Post 
Office, New Bedford, Mass. 





FIRST AID for pulp romance; aviation terms, slang, 
$1; four queries, $1. Pilot, 4804 N. Altamont, Spo- 
kane, Wash. 
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PUBLISH A MAGAZINE 100% of, by, and for ama- 
teurs. Profitable, instructive entertainment. Details 
3c. All Amateur American. Box 363, Marion, S. D. 





PLOTCRAFT, practical plot encyclopedia, 50c. Creart 
Publications, Honolulu. 





RARE DECORATION—Pair of polished steerhorns six 
feet spread for sale. Lee Bertillion, Mineola, Texas. 





PHOTOGRAPHS sell your copy, world-wide subjects 
about everything of human interest. William 
Thompson, Box 165, Saugerties, N. Y. 





a a ey eg od Need help? Send stamp, 
- O. Box 12, Redmon, II. 





PROBLEMS solved by experienced expert. Love; fam- 
ily affairs; business. Limited time, 10c. Betty 
Brown, 27 Crescent St., Rutland, Vt. 


SONG WRITERS—Professional collaboration, personal 
Presentation to publishers. Wrightman Service, 
222-W. Davidson Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 


DON’T have any “Get-Rich-Quick” schemes to offer 
but if it’s authentic Ozark information you need 
I believe I can supply it. Three questions answered, 
25c. Write anyhow, I like letters. Carl B. Ike, 
West Plains, Mo. 
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WRITE FOR RADIO—Easy. Profitable. Demand grow- 
ing. My set of complete instructions, including 
sample script and , Special offer of assistance, only 
50c. Mad ton, Box 351, Oak Park, Ill. 


AUTHOR of two published books, with a pen dipt in 
liquid gold, will do some ghost writing for ap- 
preciative people who desire euphony, at 30 cents 
per 100 words. Enclose stamped envelope for reply. 
Jack Melone, 4212 Greenwood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


WRITERS, ARTISTS, COMPOSERS—Positive protec- 
tion for unpublished manuscripts, drawings. Elimi- 
mates expensive copyrighting. Total cost of com- 
plete details only $1. For further information write 
Rhodes, 14140 Superior, Cleveland, Ohio. 








FREE—A 3-line ad or criticism of one short story to 
this month’s subscribers. We publish material by 
subscribers—members. 35c copy; $2 yearly. The 
Falcon Magazine, Room 103, 407 West State St., 
Rockford, Ill. 





SOLDIER—12 years’ service, will give information 
about customs of the army, etc., $1 per item. 
John R. Hoffer, Company M, Ft. Snelling, Minn. 


TIME-SAVING vocabulary “tools” for writers. 1,000 
Synonyms “Said,” emotionally classified, 25u. “Avia- 
tion” and “Cowboy” terms (each 3 pages), ea. 25c. 
“Verbs of Action” (8 pages), defined, graded, 50c. 
“Emotional Characterization” (18 pages), graded, $1. 
Working Writers Service, Mi Mercer Island, Wash. 


BEGINNING WRITERS—Investigate STORY CREA- 
TION. Save work and worry. Copies free. Write 
for information. WRITE-ACES, Box 44, Manitowoc, 
Wisconsin. 


NEW WRITERS—Earn while you learn to write for 
markets. Guaranteed plans, $1 postpaid. R. Lewis 
Personal Service, 337 Oxford St., Houston, Texas. 





FILMS developed, 5c roll; prints, 3c; enlargements, 
20c, postpaid. Special prices quantity lots. Film- 
craft, 757 Gage, El Monte, Calif. 


MUSIC written to your lyrics: $1 melody lead, $3 
piano arrangement. Remit with order. Johns 
Conservatory, Dodgeville, Wis. 


BEGINNING WRITERS—Earn money in Newspaper 
work. Dime brings cooperative layout. Hinkle News- 
paper Service, Station A-84, Joplin, Mo. 


WRITERS WANTING TO LIVE IN NEW YORK, at 
very low cost by assisting operate Cooperative Resi- 
dence for professional men and women. Luxurious 
old mansion, 62 rooms, 16 acres, overlooking Hud- 
son. Recreation. Work 20 hours waiting on tables, 
and contribute $4.50 up, weekly, in exchange room, 
board. Work less, contribute little more. Plenty of 
time to write, or seek position. Write Union Church, 
229 W. 48th St., New York. 
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TRANSLATION—German, Norwegian, Danish, Swedish 
to English. Clara Challstrom, 1115 North Bia x 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


GEMMY WORDS brighten your stories and increag 
sales. Several hundred, defined, 50c. Alice Black, 
Tarpon Springs, Fla. 





$3.00 DAILY checking radio programs for advertisers, 
Complete instructions, May only, 88c. Vincent 
Chalmers, 3706 McKinley Ave., Los Angeles, Calif, 





YEARS spent among Arizona cowboys, Apache Indians, 
Enclose dollar bill for customs of both. Raymond E, 
Maher, Scottsdale Arizona, U. S. Indian Service, 


PLOT OUTLINES—Romance, Adventure, pata 3 
50c. Juanita Cottom, Cherryvale, Kansas 








CHICAGO information supplied. Average answer $1.00, 
including snapshot if needed. Other information by 
— E. J. Faut, 4524 Malden St., Chicago, 

inois. 





CORRESPOND with writers in all parts of country, 
Freshen your mind with others’ viewpoints. Ace 
Club, Box 24, Cicero, Illinois. 





CLASSIFIED—Character names — “saids” — problems 
complications — dramatic situations 50c (coin only), 
Newspaper clippings (with suggestions) 75c per doz, 
25 formulas (currency only) $1.00. P. Dodaro, 13%4 
S. Central Ave., Rockford, IIL. 





2500 USED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES—Bargains, 
catalog 10c. Will list your book or course. Thomas 
Reid, Plymouth, Pa. 





NEW WRITERS—Articles, stories, etc. Low rate pay- 
ment on acceptance. Sample copy 10c. Write 
Crusaders, 38 Thompson, Gloversville, N. Y. 





YOUNG COLLEGE WOMAN has reasons for desiring 
interesting correspondence with young man in re 
mote spot on ship at sea, jungle, mining camp, 
ranger—or somewhere better yet. Box M-12. 





WANTED—To contact publisher of any weekly pub- 
lished newspaper, to carry story of the late Miami 
real estate boom. J. O’Callaghan, 2118 N. W. 33rd 
St., Miami, Fla. 





WRITERS—Quiet camp, bluff overlooking river; 3 
rooms, screened porches; mile from paved highway. 
Beulah Glover, Walterboro, S. C. 


PHYSICIAN revises medical articles; $3 with your 
a Me stamps for return. 8-E, 140 E. 54th 
t., o Se 








SOUTH SEA IDEA! Excellent opportunity to ear 
cash from your own South Sea business. For in- 
teresting details write Box 2092, Hollywood, Calif. 


CREATIVE MINDS make good fortune tellers. Thrill- 
ing! Entertaining! Money in it, too! Send for 
sample hand-drawn fortune-telling cards. Address: 
N. M. Estey, Aptos, Calif. 


AMERICAN HOMEWORKER MAGAZINE — 10,000 
subscribers can’t be wrong! Three-months’ trial, 
25c. “Big Mails” all year, bringing spare-time, 10- 
selling opportunities, 25c. Writers’ Home Business 
ideas described, 10c. Half dollar brings all. Blue 
grass Bureau, 4148 South Ave., Silverton, Ohio. 


WANTED—Used books on writing. Box M-10. 


HISTORIES, CUSTOMS, or Legends, any Asiatic coun 
try. $2.00. Sassa, 152 Miner, New Haven, Conn. 





PLOTS! No two alike. Three, 25c. Why _pay more? 
Dean, 7249 South Maplewood Avenue, Chicago, | 


EXPERT HANDWRITING ANALYSIS. Aptitude, char 
acter. 50c. Send generous sample. Ruth Farrer, 
Monterey Park, Calif. 





CIPHERS AND SECRET WRITINGS for spy and pirate 


stories—lIllustrated and fully explained, 25c on. 
Individual problems 50c up. Robert Budrow, 197 
Fairmount, Salem, Oregon. 


(Concluded on page 44) 
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Eric S. Pinker & Adrienne Morrison, Inc. 9 
East 46th St., N. Y. C., are handling the $20.000 
All Nations Prize Competition for novels. Get the 
prospectus by writing direct. Close April 30th, 
1936. Open now. Novels must be original and un- 
published; over 50,000 words. 





Sm: 

Prison Life will publish articles on penology 
and criminology, by eminent authorities, college 
professors, prominent State and Federal officials. 

Half the material will be thrilling stories; they 
may be melodramatic, but they can’t be dirty or 
sexy in any respect. They should be written by, 
or “ghost written” for men and women who have 
actually served time in the various Federal, State 
or County Prisons or Reformatories, in the United 
States, Gt. Britain or Canada. Their names will 
not be published if it is desired that they remain 
anonymous; pen names are acceptable. These ex- 
citing crime adventure stories need not take place 
in prison; but they must have some ultimate con- 
nection with prison—by way of retribution, and 
the like. 

The Tewhlel Publications, Inc., is financially 
sound and reliable; and will make payments either 
on publication or within a month thereafter. The 
Editor is: Lewis E. Lawes; but mss. should not 
be sent to his Sing Sing address. Mss. should be 
mailed in care of Col. Walter W. Hubbard, Man- 
aging Editor, 120 West 42nd St., New York City. 

Payment is made, (at the start) at the rate 
of one-third of a cent per word up to one and 
one-third cents a word, depending on the value 
of the story, fame of the event, author, length of 
mss., etc. Reports will be made in 10 days or 2 
weeks at the latest if a self-addressed post card 
is enclosed. No free contributions of art work or 
stories are desired or accepted from convicts; 
everything will be paid for. 

TEWHLEL Pusuications, Inc. 





Str: 

Four long years saw my typewriter clicking 
away for at least an hour a day. During this 
period my sales amounted to exactly four stories, 
my writings over two hundred stories. 

Last November I saw the Writer’s Dicest for 
the first time and my lagging interest underwent 
a sharp revival, so sharp a revival, in fact, that 
during the first three months of this year I have 
sold a total of sixteen short stories and articles. 
This speaks for itself as to the value of your 
magazine. 

For the most part your features and depart- 
ments are above my reproach. But may I add a 
Suggestion? Many of your readers, like myself, 
are beginners and a more thorough coverage of all 
the smaller fields would be of great value to us. 


DuANE FEATHERSTONHAUGH, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


All “smaller markets” are covered at least once 
a year by “out-of-town” market letters which 
supplement our New York market letter each 
month, We do not carry market notes on pub- 
lications which are too small to pay for material 
unless publication in the magazine is of solid 
literary value to the writer. Too many of the 
small magazines are here today and gone tomorrow 
and do not respect a writer’s work.—Ed. 
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STREAMLINE 
SERVICE! 


Writers from Vancouver to Virginia are taking advantage 

of his new Mailing Service. Why don’t you? 
Submit your scripts via the W. 8. B. and— 

e@ Take the DRUDGERY and DISCOURAGEMENT out 
of marketing. 

e Give your stories a REAL CHANCE to SELL. 

e SAVE TIME in getting them from one editor’s desk 
to another. 

e@ Cover ALL your potential markets in ONE MAILING! 
Reasonable Rates. No Commission Taken on Sales! 
Write for our interesting folder, 
“STREAMLINE SERVICE!” 

WRITERS’ SERVICE BUREAU 
256 West 55th Street New York City 








DIRECT SALES—THROUGH RESIDENT 
NEW YORK AGENT!—10°% 
LET US GET CHECKS for YOUR Shorts, Novelettes, 
Novels, Articles, by contacting the BIG New York 
markets DIRECT! QUICK SALES! Terms: Only 
10% commission, plus advance of $1 each MS. up to 
5,000; longer, 20c per 1,000—REFUNDED fully on 
sale! Thorough Criticism; Revision Help; Collabora- 
tion Offered. 
SPECIAL TERMS on novels for 8c stamp. Also, 
any information you want. 
LET US HELP YOU SELL! 
Charles Penvir Gordon 
AUTHORS' REPRESENTATIVE 
P. O. BOX 148 DANTE, VIRGINIA 
(With Resident New York Agent) 
(Special: “Scribbler’s Confessional”—20c p. p.) 








LEARN 
ARTICLE WRITING 


It’s Easy, Compared to Fiction Composi- 
tion. Story Tellers are Born, Fact Writers 
Made. Successful Magazine Writer Of- 
fers Practical Instruction, Personal Guid- 
ance, Manuscript Criticism and Marketing 
Assistance. Send for Particulars and 
Valuable Information. 


OWEN H. BARNHILL 


Route 1, Box 1454 Tujunga, Calif. 











Featured This Month! 


Peggy Peck and Evelyn Hinson both on cover! May 5th 
issue leading magazine in its group! Their first stories! 
They got top prices! 

THE ESCRITOIRE taught them to write these smashing 
winners. They began with us last June. 

“| studied and wrote for years. You brought me my first 
success.’’—Evelyn Hinson, 

“ESCRITOIRE training enabled me to win recognition with 
my first story.”’—Peggy Peck. 

Why struggle blindly? We give you personal, individual, un- 
tiring, and always sympathetic help and guidance. You pay 
a big part of the cost with a story we teach you to write. 

Our unique FICTION APTITUDE TEST is a tabloid short- 
story course. Sent FREE on request. 


THE ESCRITOIRE 
WALTER HARBIN, Director 


HOME OFFICE: 2701 B Monterey Sreet, San Antonio, Texas 
SALES OFFICE: 15! Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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WRITER’s DIGEST 





PUBLISHED MONTHLY 
At 22 E. 12th St., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 








SUBSCRIPTION RATES — 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


the literary business magazine 





United States, U. 8S. Pos- 
sessions, and Mexico, $2 a 




















year. Other countries in Volume 15 MAY, 1935 No. 6 
Postal Union, including 
Canada, $2.50 a year. 
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All subjects — Fiction 


Travel, Medicine, Science, 





OK Manuscripts Wanted 


length), Verse, Business, Religion, 


War, Professions, History, Politics, 
Sports, Humor, Juveniles, Miscella- 
neous. Prose (30,000 words and up) ; 
Short Stories and Verse (book-size collec- 
tions). Friendly reading free, and prompt de- 
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World 


For Real Help on Your Stories? 





TWO DOLLARS AGAINST A HUNDRED 
—TWO HUNDRED—THREE HUNDRED? 


Sounds like a lottery but you are not gambling 
when you enlist the services of a competent 


cision. New writers particularly welcome. critic. It is an investment that will save you 


On the Book Lists of DORRANCE & COM- 
PANY have appeared, among others, Gelett 
Burgess, Charlotte Prentiss Browning, Mrs. 
Albert Sidney Burleson, General Smedley D. 
Butler, Colonel Clarence D. Chamberlin, Ad- 
miral Robert E. Coontz, Mrs. James M. 
Frederic Arnold Kummer, General John A. 


Lejeune, Hon. Charles A. Lindbergh, 
Clarence Edward Macartney, Admiral 
P. Magruder, Hon. George T. Marye, 


mon N. Patten, William A. Reid, Judge Henry 
A. Shute, Lincoln Steffens, Mme. Luisa Tet- 
razzini, Mary Dixon Thayer, and Howard 


Thurston. Send for Catalogue. 


cess you seek. 


Doran, I'll frankly tell you so. 


time and money and bring you the literary suc- 


My own stories are in dozens of magazines. 
I’ll match my 20 years’ experience as author and 
editor against your undeveloped talent. 
have any ability at all I can help you. 


If you 
If not 


And my service is PERSONAL. I do not em- 
ploy readers. Your story gets my own indi- 


or., Dr. vidual attention. 
Thomas Pick out your best unsold story and mail it 
Dr. Si- to me with $2.00. If it is already salable I'll 


characterization, motivation and 


Submit your own book MS.—prose or verse Fair? 
—to a House of friendly editors, able artists, Special rates for books, radio and screen 
punctual printers, and book sales channels. plays. Revision, collaboration, 


Write first, if you prefer. 


(Incorporated 1920) 






’ ) Dept. W. D. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dorrance & Company 


General Book Publishers 
Drexel Building 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing avdertisers 


Free booklet on request. 


Address 


Exposition 7603 





ANTHONY AUTUMN 


41 Granada Studios, 672 S. Lafayette Park Place 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


market it on a 10 per cent commission basis and 
return your fee. If not I’ll analyze it for plot, 
composition. 
I'll not only pick it to pieces, but I'll show you 
how it can be built up into a salable story. 
And then—if you are not satisfied with the 
work I’ve done on it, I’ll refund your money. 


sales. 
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Sir: 

We are in the immediate market for short 
articles explaining how florists increased their 
business through advertising, window displays, 
radio or other means. Also articles on service, 
deliveries, the handling of customers. Articles on 
flowers, florists accessories. In short, any type of 
material which will show florists how to increase 
their business, how to make better floral designs, 
how to achieve better management. Preference 
will be given to stories with photographs and extra 
payment will be made for pictures. 

Lengths: not over 1,500 words unless the story 
is exceptional. Prefer shorter material. Especially 
need stories from the east and south. The only 
restriction is that stories mentioning florists’ names 
must deal with T. D. S. members. Payment on 
acceptance at one cent a word and up. 

E. H. Brown, 
Suite 805 H. W. Hellman Bldg. 
356 S. Spring St., Los Angeles, Calif. 





The Suttonhouse contest has not been announced 
yet. The publisher, Carl Sutton, hopes to get a 
dozen titles out of the contestants. The contest 
closing date is past and winners should be an- 
nounced in the next six weeks. 


Flying Book M S Contest 


Doubleday, Doran and the English publishers, 
Hamish Hamilton, Ltd., announce that they are 
jointly sponsoring an international contest for the 
best book which has aviation as its theme. It must 
be between 70,000 and 100,000 words in length but 
may be fiction, personal experience, biography, his- 
tory, in fact, any literary form so long as the 
theme is flying. The publishers wish to leave the 
field as wide as possible. 

The author of the winning book will receive 
upon publication the sum of £500 ($2,500) on 
account of the following royalties:—in the case 
of the American edition 10% to 5,000 copies and 
15% thereafter, in the case of the English edition, 
10% to 5,000 copies, 15% to 10,000 and 20% 
thereafter. 

The judges will be: Mr. Grover Loening, 
pioneer American aviation engineer and manufac- 
turer, and the author of “Our Wings Grow 
Faster”; Sir Philip Sassoon, Bart., former British 
Under-Secretary for Air and the author of “The 
Third Route”, his account of his tour of British 
Air Stations in the 17,000 mile route over Egypt, 
the Sudan, Transjordania, Irak and India, and 
Mr. David Garnett, prominent amateur flyer. 

Manuscripts must be submitted to Doubleday, 
Doran and Company or Messrs Hamish Hamilton, 
Ltd., on or before December 31, 1935. The results 
will be announced on March 1, 1936, and the 
winning book will be published during the spring 
of 1936. 

_The publishers may make offers for publication 
rights in the manuscripts which do not win the 
Contest. 

Should the judges decide that no manuscript 
teaches a high enough standard, the publishers 
Teserve the right to make no award. 








R. T. Bond of Dodd Mead advises that the 
decision is not yet ready on their International 
Prize Contest. As soon as the winners are an- 
nounced, we'll print the good news. 


May, 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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FICTION, 
NON-FICTION READ 


for sales possibilities. $1.00 for each 6000 words or 
fraction of 6000, of each script; maximum of $6.00, 
including novels—the only service fee you pay. If 
salable, 10% commission; foreign, 16%. If unsalable, 
reasons given honestly by a well-known literary guide 
whose consistent percentage of results has yearly won 
the gratitude of beginning and professional writers 
throughout the country; over 650 personal sales to 
the publishing, play, radio and movie fields. Ad- 
vised resubmission is free. Fee refunded if any script 
sells in original or revised form through the efforts 
of the author or any organization, after criticized as 
basically unsalable. 


@ No courses. Your fee is not used for a sales-letter. 
You get the truth. 


@ Personally contacting New York thrice weekly. Re- 
ciprocal cooperating connections with London and 
Hollywood through reliable agents. 


© Collaboration offered on worthwhile scripts on a 
commission basis, total commission arranged with 
client, but not exceeding 25%. During the year pre- 
ceding April, 54 short stories and 10 articles, largely 
by my beginning clients, and 8 books and serials were 
sold through collaboration aid. Being paid after sale 
from proceeds, | have never received any money for 
my services on any script that | judged in need of 
collaboration, and then failed to put through to sale. 
lf | can't help you sell your script after advising col- 
laboration, | receive and want no payment for my 
services. 


@ POETRY DEPARTMENT in charge of Jessica 
North, formerly Associate Editor of Poetry, foremost 
journal of verse; author of the popular collection 
The Long Leash (Houghton Mifflin), etc. 50 cents 
for each poem, $6.00 for each volume. 

@ Submit your best script, enclosing any facts about 
it that may prove helpful. If it is salable, you are as- 
sured that every possible market will be pounded in 
an effort to place it. If it is unsalable, you will know 
exactly why, and what, if anything, to do about it. 


RICHARD BARNER 


P. O. BOX 121 TRENTON, N. J. 





FOUND 


A typist with a heart and a market for your scripts 
when you read this. 30c per 1000 words. Postage, 
carbon, minor corrections, market tips, free. If your 
stories will sell my service will sell ’em. 


Vv. GLENN CASNER 


REPTON KENTUCKY 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly, accurately, and according to editorial require- 
ments; one carbon copy; extra first page; mailed fiat. 
Minor grammar, spelling, and punctuation corrections 
made if desired. Rates: 40c per 1,000 words; 20% dis- 
count above 20,000 words; poetry, le per line. 


HERBERT L. MASON 


4322 Eaton Avenue Kansas City, Kansas 
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A few clients’ March 
magazine appearances. 


>» I Was Insulted 








Today! 


By a lady who came to my office on March 30th. At first I 


laughed. Then, when I saw her frown, I realized she was serious. 


“What,” I exclaimed, “do you mean to say you have followed my 
advertisements for months, and still don’t believe that in addition to 
rendering constructive criticism and advice on their writing problems, I 
sell manuscripts for writers who employ my services?” 


Before she could reply, I lifted six letters with checks attached from 
my desk, pushed them into her hand. “Here's an $800.00 check for a 
seria! which came in this morning," | said. “Here's another for 
$495.00 covering three novelettes. This one for $475.00 covers two 
novelettes, one the author's first sale to a market | suggested. This 
$110.00 check is a first sale for a beginner. This $280.00 one cover- 
ing five shorts, includes two more first sales. And this $250.00 pub- 
lisher's check represents advance royalties on a novel." 


I handed her another paper, my secretary's list of our March sales, 
showing 120 sales totaling 1,941,700 words—II novels sold to pub- 
lishers; 9 serials, 31 novelettes, 52 short stories, 17 articles to 
magazines. 


Of course she left her manuscripts with me — she was convinced that 
I would give her the personal, practical constructive help backed by 
real selling experience she needed. 


This writer traveled from upper New York state to see me. You need 
not do this — just say now, “I am going to learn what August Lenniger, 
with his 14 years of successful professional experience, can do for me.” 
Just send me your manuscripts, the ones you feel sure should click. 


My fees for reading are $2.00 on manuscripts up to 3,000 words, 60c per thou- 
sand if longer. Books: 30-60,000 words, $15.00; 61-80,000 words, $17.50; 
81-100,000 words, $20.00. Commissions: 10% on American, 15% on foreign 
sales. Fees waived when we sell $1,000.00 worth of your manuscripts. Salable 
manuscripts are immediately recommended to actively buying editors. On unsalable 
scripts, I render a thorough constructive criticism, with revision and replot advice 
in line with specific market needs. Writers who sold $1,000 worth of manuscripts 
within last year are handled on straight commission; those who sold $500 worth 
in last year are entitled to one-half above reading fee rates. 


Send your manuscripts, or write for my circular and market letter. 


August Lenniger er oN ey 
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Jottings ... 


From the blue pencil of America’s best known editor 


By Futton OursLer 


Editor-in-Chief Liberty, True Story, and other Macfadden Publications. 


Wives is the mood of an author 
when he tells a story? 

It is the mood of a person nar- 
rating to a group of friends something that 
has happened. The telling must be as nat- 
ural as that. 

“Literary” pretensions have no part in 
the story you narrate to your friends. You 
tell it simply because you enjoy telling it. 
Yet from such a feeling of enjoyment spring 
all the excellencies of story telling—ease, 
thythm, naturalness and inevitability. 

Struthers Burt said that the writing of a 
book is parturitive ; the reading of it orgias- 
tic. I think the author conceives in pleasure 
and brings forth in pain—the law of birth 
in all the arts, including motherhood. 

Writing seems much simpler to me when 
I remember that writing is communication. 
When we tell a story to a friend, our main 
purpose is to make him understand what we 
are saying. Besides our words, we have the 
smile, the glance, the gesture to help us. 
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When we write, we do not have these phys- 
ical aids; style must take their place. Our 
style must wink and laugh and be alive; it 
must reveal us to the reader precisely as 
our gestures reveal us to our listeners. 

There comes times when the author is un- 
able to write, when his inspiration is gone. 
Should he put aside his work at these mo- 
ments, waiting until his inspiration returns? 
Of course not. We should do some work 
every day, even though we know that what 
we do is not good. Even bad work primes 
the pump. At first the oil well gushes 
worthless mud, clearing the way for black 
gold. Our best ideas may be born of this 
“uninspired” labor. While it is impossible 
to force ideas—we must wait until the 
angels trouble the waters—and we must not 
wait idly. 

“Dreams, books, are each a world, and 

books, we know, 
Are a substantial world, both good and 
pure,” 
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writes Wordsworth. But the author is also 
a dreamer. So while he must work every 
day, a part of his work must be to dream a 
little every day. He must allow times for 
the subconscious to wonder free-reined in 
the endless universe. The painter watches 
the fishing fleet, full-rigged, sail from the 
harbor. Later, he will paint the picture. 

Let the dream come to you— 

There are places in the world where one 
can learn to model apples in wax. Some of 
the students make admirable wax apples— 
they have the color and shape of real apples, 
and any one might be deceived in looking 
at them. Some stories are like wax apples. 
It is better to plant an apple tree. The real 
apples that grow from it may be gnarled and 
even a little sour; but they are real and 
good for something. 


The most important element of any story 
is emotion—and our emotion must not be 
wax. It must be real, and big enough to be 
shared by all mankind. The thing which 
comes to us spontaneously, springing from 
the deep emotional well within us—that is 
the most valuable thing of all. 


The author’s mood should pervade his 
story as ether pervades the universe, ever 
present and effective, and yet unseen and 
almost unknown. But mood must not be- 
come a creed. Hardy wove a spell of pes- 
simism in his books up to the great success 
of “Tess.” The spell was mood—was great 
art. After that pessimism became a creed 
with him, and he preached that the universe 
was run by a devil. Then the spell was gone ; 
it became instead propaganda. 

A great model of mood is the book of 
Ecclesiastes—which is a most impious book. 
Here again we find pessimism—the author 
is disappointed in all life and living. “Re- 
member now thy creator in the days of thy 
youth, while the evil days come not, now 
the years draw nigh, when thou shalt say, 
[ have no pleasure in them.” The mood is 
created by no tricks; it is formed by the 
complete sincerity of this disappointed 
teacher. 

Often the mood of a story is destroyed by 
too careful preparation in advance. The 
author whose preparation is too well done 
finds the pen dry when the time comes for 




























































actual writing. Have in your mind a gen- 
eral idea of where you are going, but do 
not make a full synopsis or outline. These 
are crutches—and you must walk alone. 
In his daily life, the writer must be a 
constant observer. Yet in his observation 
he must resist the seduction of the unusual. 
His concern is rather the usual phenomena 
of life. The unusual is material for the 


newspapers. There is an old saying: “If a 
inman bites a dog, that is news.” So news- 


papers tell stories about men who bite dogs, 
and novelists tell stories about men who do 
not bite dogs. 

It is the job of the story teller to drama- 
tize and interpret the recognizable behavior 
of recognizable people. In studying life he 
does not seek to find where a person differs 
from his fellow man, but instead seeks 
those universal traits which he shares with 
his fellow man. 

The true artist avoids the small and nar- 
row as he would a pestilence. He turns 
away from the grotesque, the different, and 
seeks instead the characteristic, the normal, 
and the usual. Of course, great men have 
written of freak matters. But you must be- 
gin with the normal—and the great artist 
will always end with it, too. It is his job to 
show the true inwardness of common 
things; to interpret human experience in 
terms of human understanding. 

The best stories are about people whom 
we recognize as being human. The artist is 
not concerned with unusual details as much 
as with understanding the bewildering 
phenomena of the commonplace. 

But the author must be au courant; he 
must be alive to the spirit of his times. He 
must see that zeitgeist not as a single thing, 
separated from the past and the future. He 
must see it in its relation to the timeless 
things, for his task is not merely to inter- 
pret the life of one age but of all ages. 

To do this, strange though it sound, the 
author must speak to the people of his time 
in terms they can understand. Shakespere 
wrote for the audience of his day. His 
glory is that his work outlasted the age for 
which he wrote because he understood the 
timeless qualities in the nature of man. Yet 
it was only by observing the conditions ol 
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his own time that he obtained the ear of 
the ages. 

We must never be ashamed of belonging 
to our own age. 

Does the artist need experience to write? 
Does the novelist need a love affair to write 
a novel about love? It all depends on how 
he wants to write about it. 

Hardy proved that when experience gives 
an inch, imagination takes an ell. Flaubert 
said to his protege, De Maupassant, “You 
must be peaceful in your life so that you 
may be violent in your art.” 

But this is not entirely true. I believe 
that an artist should have as much experi- 
ence as possible at certain times, and then 
should retire from the world to digest it and 


A Murder In Your 


May, 1935 
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use it. I think he should have three square 
meals of experience a day. But he should 
not take his experience for gospel. 

“The aim of the novelist, the playwright, 
the story teller is never beauty, but he fails 
if he does not attain it,” says Foerster. He 
says, too, that truth in life and truth in a 
book are by no means the same thing. An 
artist must convince his reader of the truth, 
and life doesn’t care whether you believe it 
or not. God doesn’t mind a few coin- 
cidences. 

But to the interpreting practical mind of 
the writer, nothing ever happens in vain. 
The aim of art in any form is to show the 
truth of usual things which otherwise we 
would not see. 


‘Town! 


Fact Detective Magazines Offer A Lively 
And Friendly Market for the Free Lance. 


By GERALD HENRY 


ITHIN the past six months 

three great publishing houses have 

launched fact detective magazines. 
MacFadden has introduced, Famous Detec- 
tive; Fawcett, Daring Detective Tabloid; 
while Dell went into the field with Jnside 
Detective. 


The rural districts and the smaller towns, 
scaling down from 25,000 population, are the 
virgin territory for this work. Practically 
every small town has a murder mystery that 
is still to be written, take it from one who 
has grown squint eyed poring over county 
court records and weekly newspaper files. 

You think I exaggerate? Dr. Norman 
Lederer, possessor of one of the world’s 
largest libraries on criminology, declares 
that one-third the canoe drownings and 
“falls” from high places are really unde- 
tected murders. And 1-10 of 1 per cent of 
the adult population comprises murderers 
whe have gotten away with it. Aside from 
the comforting reflection that one person out 
of every thousand encountered in everyday 
life is a slayer, consider the number of mur- 
der mysteries that must be lying around loose. 





In a small town the judge who presided 
at the killer’s trial, the prosecutor who 
presented the accusation against him, and the 
sheriff who made the arrest, may all be 
situated within a few blocks of each other. 
Not far away is the newspaper office, in- 
variably a mine of useful data. 

The people you must see are friendly and 
accessible in the smaller communities. There 
is still time for the leisurely amenity of 
conversation. Murder is a big event, dis- 
cussed for months, remembered for years. 
The town raconteur can give you some 
revealing sidelights on the case, and use 
them. Humor is by no means taboo, so long 
as it does not expose a peace officer to ridi- 
cule. 

Your small town mystery starts off with 
a better chance of acceptance. Most yarns 
submitted have a big city locale and the 
editors like to vary the fare offered their 
readers. 

Select a case in which a conviction was 
secured and photographs are available. 
Learn all you can about the case. Read the 
trial record and the newspaper files. In- 
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terview everyone connected with the case, 
however remotely. Valuable data comes 
from surprising sources. 

With the manuscript submit a list of the 
photographs which may be secured. Also 
enclose a bibliography or, ‘statement of 
sources’ listing official records and notes 
which you have consulted, newspaper files 
and interviews. 

It is necessarily so. Crime accusations, 
if untrue, are ipso facto libelous, without 
proof of special damages. No wonder edi- 
tors tread cautiously, prefer a weak story by 
a reliable writer to a sensationally strong one 
which might contain dynamite. 

If you have a lawyer friend, and who 
hasn’t, take the finished manuscript to him 
for reading. His written opinion that the 
story is not libelous will go a long way to- 
ward setting your editor’s mind at rest. 

An official byline is a strong selling point, 
but don’t pay for it. The officer gets the 
publicity, you get the check. You're the one 
who is writing the yarn anyhow, and deserve 
every cent of the returns. You'll earn it. 


HO reads these magazines? The 

readers of fact detective mysteries 
include such people as the late President 
Woodrow Wilson, the man who delivers 
your milk and the pretty girl just ahead of 
you this afternoon. 

That straw dummy, the average reader, 
simply can’t be put together where detective 
magazines are concerned. His identity is one 
of the mysteries of mystery writing. 

Every policeman and would-be officer 
reads them. Remember this when tempted 
to fake a bit on police methods. The maga- 
zines are also popular with a certain class of 
lawyers interested in promoting libel actions 
against million dollar publishing corpora- 
tions. And the magazines can collect (try 
to anyway) from the writer who instigated 
the libel. The contract of sale for the story 
contains a stipulation to this effect. Be 
governed by your responsibilities. 

Ex-convicts read the detective magazines. 
To them, these publications have the in- 
terest of a hometown newspaper. The in- 
mates of one state penitentiary may know 
more about the convicts of another peni- 
tentiary than the prison officials of either 
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place. All the incredible things you have 
read about the underworld grapevine are 
probably true. An acquaintance of mine, 
who had been paroled from a life term for 
murder, selected a detective magazine at 
random from a news rack and told me un- 
published facts about each case presented. 

The human animal is still a hunter and a 
human quarry is greatest of all. To visualize 
your murder case as a hunt, or game, is not 
bad policy. 

Although a juicy mystery causes the in- 
tellectual jaws of Alexander Woolcott to 
snap involuntarily, the detective magazines 
are edited for the fourteen-year-old mind. 
The average reader enjoys clear, simple 
English as fully as the Harvard rhetoric 
professor. Write accordingly. 

If you must have a yardstick, take a 
snapshot of the cop on your beat, enlarge 
it and place it before your typewriter. Write 
as if you were talking to him. 


HE market for a crime story is by no 

means confined to the crime publica- 
tions themselves. The outlets are limited 
only by the ingenuity of the writer. Let me 
cite an example: 

Early in January, 1933, four hoodlums 
stole a car in Indianapolis, engaged in a 
running gun battle with police and wrecked 
a police cruiser in making their getaway. 

They next appeared in Kalamazoo, Mich- 
igan, where they slugged and robbed a gas 
station attendant. 

Next morning the thugs cut telephone 
wires leading into the hamlet of Kaleva, in 
Northern Michigan, robbed the bank, killed 
its cashier and fled south. 

Michigan State Police threw a radio- 
directed blockade, one hundred miles long 
and fifty miles wide, around the territory. 
Every radio cruiser is the state, outside the 
City of Detroit, was employed, in addition 
to the sheriffs’ departments of six counties 
and a civilian army of one thousand volun- 
teers. 

The bandits appeared and disappeared 
within the cordon. They stole cars and fired 
at posses. At the end of three days their 
leader was shot and his companions cap- 
tured, frozen and starved, in the central 
fastness of a gigantic swamp. 
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So much for the crime and solution. 

A New York man turned out an article on 
the case for a national weekly, writing from 
the viewpoint of the trapped criminals. The 
State Trooper, monthly printed two lengthy 
stories. 

One of the fact detective magazines car- 
ried an account of the case. I wrote an 
article on it for Radio Guide. 

Karl Detzer covered the Kaleva killing 
for a newspaper wire syndicate. Two of 
his feature stories on the case were pub- 
lished in the Radio Department of The New 
York Times. 

Mr. Detzer next prepared a straight fact 
narrative which appeared in, Detective Fic- 
tion Weekly. Then he used the same set of 
facts as a sort of skeleton for a fiction story. 

The story was written with Argosy in 
mind as a likely market. But by a standing 
agreement with his New York agent, every 
manuscript was to be submitted to a slick 
publication first. 

The Saturday Evening Post, read the 
story—and bought it. 

Red Book, asked an opportunity to con- 
sider Mr. Detzer’s contributions—and dou- 
bled the Post’s rates for two of them. 

Mr. Detzer looked upon the case as proof 
of the value of state police organizations 
and wrote, “The Twilight of the Sheriff,” 
for which the Post paid Red Book’s price. 

Paramount Studios, Inc., bought the film 
rights and brought Mr. Detzer to Holly- 
wood on a six month contract as technical 
director. The latest incarnation of the 
Kaleva case is the currently showing motion 
picture, “Car 99.” Mr. Detzer has since 
written a Lake Michigan car ferry script 
and Paramount has renewed his contract. 

Mrs. Detzer smiles and says: “The writers 
made considerably more out of the Kaleva 
case than the bank robbers did.” 


ON’T jump at the conclusion that, be- 

cause a fact detective magazine rejects 
your true crime story, the time and re- 
search are necessarily wasted. 

Crammed into a trunk the body of a 
bride, three years missing, was discovered in 
a cellar in Lawton, Michigan, in 1919. The 
girl’s mother was tried twice for the slaying, 
but never convicted. The case remains an 
unsolved mystery. 
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In nosing around for material, I stumbled 
across what I believe to be the true solution 
of the young woman’s death. My version of 
the case, however, was turned down by 
several fact detective magazines. That was 
two years ago. I laid the manuscript aside. 

Recently, the magazine, Mystery inaugu- 
rated a monthly prize contest, entitled, “J Go 
Sleuthing.” Readers are asked to narrate 
their investigations into officially insoluble 
crime problems. So next week my Lawton 
case goes to Mystery on wings of hope. 


ND now for the story proper. It’s not 
the easiest form. As Stuart Palmer 
says, murders are committed, not written 
and people who can write much more beauti- 
fully than mystery writers fail dismally in 
concocting murder stuff. 

While adhering to fact, make your narra- 
tive read like fiction. This is sometimes 
hard, because actual police procedure is very 
unlike official practice as depicted in fiction. 

As a matter of, fact the police know, 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, the iden- 
tity of the killer soon after the body is 
discovered. Their task is to gather sufficient 
evidence to warrant a conviction and is usu- 
ally done by the prosaic question-and-answer 
method. 

In books the real murder is not even sus- 
pected until the final chapter. Once exposed, 
his conviction is taken as a matter of course. 

Accordingly, in your fact narrative, do 
not divulge the identity of your principal 
suspect until it becomes absolutely impera- 
tive. Have him in the picture somewhere, 
possibly for perfunctory questioning, but 
refrain from emphasizing the facts pointing 
toward his guilt. 

Because truth is your subject matter, a 
latitude is accorded which is foreign to the 
well-written mystery novel. If the fiction 
detective sticks a clue in his pocket, he must 
have an excellent reason for so doing. Other- 
wise he is cheating the reader. The real life 
detective can withhold a clinching bit of 
proof uncovered in the early stages of the 
investigation. 

Agatha Christie’s, “The Murder of Roger 
Ackroyd,” was told in the form of a physi- 
cian’s diary. It developed that the doctor 
himself committed the murder and forgot to 
tell his little diary. The book was criticized 
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as unfair to the reader. If you show a mind 
in fiction, show the whole mind. In fact 
mysteries, however, the mind of the investi- 
gating officer can be revealed piece-meal, by 
means of hints and tips that keep the reader 
guessing. 


It is standard formula, if consistent with 
facts, to have a Watson accompany your 
Holmes as a feeder, or stooge. If the de- 
tective was followed by a newspaper re- 
porter, or relative of the deceased, use him. 
The Watson should be about three jumps 
behind the general reader and seventeen to 
the rear of your real-life detective hero. 


In fiction, sympathy is often with the 
slayer. Maybe he is guilty of a homicide or 
two, but his victim was a nasty person any- 
how and he did it to save a girl’s honor. In 
the final chapter the detective will probably 
slap him on the back and tell him to go 
and sin no more. 

Guard against this attitude in fact murder 
writing. It is fatal. Picture the criminal as 
he is; cunning, perhaps, but abnormal and 
cowardly. Never glamorize or glorify crime. 
The magazines have been assailed and 
they’re touchy. Keep your orchids for the 
hard-working police. 

Study your detective. Note his facial ex- 
pressions, his gestures and mannerisms, his 
slant on life. A strongly delineated character 
will put across a story that is commonplace 
in facts and lacking in ‘angles’. 

By sticking to facts you avoid bad jams. 
In, “The Canary Murder Case,” heavy 
water was used to commit a murder. Just 
as the picture was ready for release, a Cen- 
tral European scientist began drinking 
heavy water daily, leaving not himself, but 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, in bad straits. 

The paths of fact mystery writing lead 
but to—Hollywood. Witness Karl Detzer, 
Edmund Lester Pearson and Stuart Palmer, 
among others, now basking in the California 
sunshine. 

Finally, an observation of the aforesaid 
Mr. Palmer: 

“If your own writing doesn’t amuse 
you, it’s not going to amuse anyone else. If 
it seems hard work—fine—writing is hard 
work. But, if dull, throw it aside. It will be 
dull to the whole world.” 
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Markets 

Ten Detective Aces, 67 W. 44th Street, New 
York, a detective fiction pulp has in its current 
issue this fact feature, “Clues that Caught Crimi- 
nals.” Query first. 

High-Seas Adventures, 101 Hudson Street, New 
York, uses some fact material, and might be a 
market for a well-told murder on board ship. M. 
H. Jacobson is editor. Rates are a penny or better, 
payable on acceptance. No photos. Query first. 

Doctor Death, 149 Madison Avenue, New York, 
has a true feature by Shaw Phillips in the April 
issue, “When is a Milan Dead?” Subject: Does the 
brain live on after the heart stops beating? C. 
W. Mowre is editor. 1!4c paid, on acceptance. No 
photos. Query first on articles. 

Calling all Cars News, distributed in Rio Grande 
Gasoline Stations, prints true crime stories of the 
Pacific Coast and Arizona, which are dramatized, 
with sound effects and mood music, over a radio 
network. If you have a suitable case in mind, 
write Editor Ralf M. Spangler, 444 Subway Ter- 
minal Building. Los Angeles, California. 

American Detective, 551 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, uses true police cases, with a maximum 
wordage of 3,000. Payment on publication, at %c 
a word, photos extra. Featuring in the April 
issue, “Why we convicted Hauptmann,” with the 
byline of one of the jurors; and, “Cannibal,” the 
story of a murdering, grave robbing, skull collect- 
ing giant negro. Mississippi thought hanging too 
good for him, but did so anyhow. In the same 
issue is a train case, “Death Rides No. 9.” 

Daring Detective Tabloid, 529 South Seventh 
Street, Minneapolis. Monthly. Editor John J. 
Green writes: “Detective Tabloid is in the market 
for sensational non-crime articles as well as out- 
standing fact detective stories. They may be 
handled somewhat after the Sunday supplement 
style, should be held within 3,000 words and must 
have photos. We will welcome an opportunity 
to consider contributions. For the present, a one 
cent rate prevails, with $3.00 for pictures; prompt 
decisions and payment on acceptance.” 

Radio Guide, The National Weekly, 731 Ply- 
mouth Court, Chicago, Illinois. Publishes in each 
issue a fact crime story in which police radio 
played a part in the solution. See the official 
station “log” for the orders that went out to the 
cruisers. The standard story is a_ sensational 
crime, flight, radio-directed slam, bang-bang pur- 
suit, and capture. Unusual slants on the radio 
phase are welcome, however, as is shown by the 
recently published story of the Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, young woman would-be suicide saved by 
police radio. A possibility: The Michigan druggist 
who, by mistake, dispensed to a strange customer 
a deadly poison which was labelled, and sold as, 
an innocent mouth wash. Discovering his mistake, 
the pharmacist notified the state police. Acting on 
a slender description, radio cruisers overtook the 
stranger one hundred miles away, before he had 
an opportunity to cure his halitosis permanently. 

Another possibility, more dubious because it 
puts the reverse English on radio as an apprehender 
of criminals, is the case of the late Edward 
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McCann, of Detroit. Mr. McCann chopped his 
wife into small portions, which he _ scattered 
through the suburbs. Diligent officers identified 
the body through fingerprint duplicates which 
McCann didn’t know existed. A radio commentator 
from W. W. J. announced the identification. Police 
arriving ten minutes later found that McCann 
had departed, leaving his radio still tuned in on 
W. W. J., The Detroit News. McCann was 
captured, however, and his life terminated in the 
coniines of Marquette Branch Prison. 

In these stories, radio is always the real hero, 
and properly so. It is a major crime weapon. If 
you would proceed along customary lines of con- 
struction, show your reader the crime, and the 
escape of the perpetrator. Next take the reader 
to the soundproof broadcasting room in _ head- 
quarters, where the dispatcher moves, by radio 
orders, his cruiser chessmen. The trap is set. 
The criminal slips through. Checkmate! Patiently 
the dispatcher re-arranges his men. This time the 
criminal is ‘jumped’ and the game is ended. Oc- 
casionally permit your reader to ride in the rear 
seat of a cruiser, and overhear the spoken thoughts 
of the officers actively engaged in the chase at the 
risk of their lives. 

Radio Guide uses actual photographs, at $3.00 
each. Payment for manuscript is on a flat rate. 
at acceptance, by arrangement with Associate 
Editor Harry Keller. Incidentally, all the crime 
magazines are receptive to the radio story, there- 
fore all the above space. 

Mystery Magazine (Tower) 55 5th Avenue, 
New York. Appears monthly on the first. In the 
April issue, Leigh Matteson, the newspaperman 
who solved the Lindbergh case two years in ad- 
vance of the police, discusses the im- 
mortal Belle Gunness murder farm at 
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$3.00 apiece. The outside limit is 7,000 words, 
but in these run-and-read times, better stick around 
3,500, unless your yarn has all kinds of smash 
angles. 


Official Detective, formerly published in Chicago, 
has suspended with its current issue. 

Query the editor first. True Detective is in its 
twenty-fourth volume. This spells a lot of crime 
cases published and they won't repeat. Ask for 
the, “Letter of Suggestions,” which gives full in- 
structions for the preparing of stories. The “case 
card” system gives your manuscript reading pri- 
ority if someone else is working on the same 
case. Buy one of these books at the newsstands 
and study it before submitting. 

Inside Detective, 149 Madison Avenue, New 
York. A newcomer, edited by West F. Peterson, 
using crime stories with official byline. Wordage? 
“Give it what it’s worth,” as the city editor says 
to the cub. Payment on acceptance, 1% cents; 
photos, $2.50. Inside Detective has a lighter, more 
sophisticated and humorous, approach then some of 
the oldsters. Seems to like biographies of pic- 
turesque rascals—see “Queen of Crooks” in the 
April issue. 

Railroad Stories, 280 Broadway, New York. 
Freeman H. Hubbard, editor. “We occasionally 
use railroad crime articles of various kinds. Mini- 
mum pay 14%c a word. Also buy photos. Length 
1,000 to 3,500 words. ist or 3rd person. Please 
query me first before doing a script along these 
lines for us.” 





Laporte, Indiana. Mr. Matteson de- 
devolps his theme by comparing and 
contrasting his subject with other mass 
killers, most of whom were consid- 
ered by William Bolitho in his book, 
“Murder For Profit.” Mr. Matteson 
does something that would be ex- 
tremely risky for a less well-estab- 
lished writer—he comments on the 
amazing credulity and stupidity of 
petty officialdom—undertaker-coroners 
and sheriffs who are farmer politicians 
rather than trained man hunters. 

Mystery pay well. No actual pho- 
tographs are used. It is a tough mar- 
ket for the beginner. 

Macfadden Publications, Inc., 1926 
Broadway, New York, sponsor True 
Detective Mysteries, The Master De- 
tective and Famous Detective Cases, 
all monthly magazines. The first two 
are edited by John Shuttleworth. Bert 
Bowden is at the helm of Famous De- 
tective, 

The Macfadden magazines purchase 
from forty to fifty crime stories each 
month. They are the largest market 
and enjoy an enviable reputation for 
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fairness to contributors. 

Two cents a word is paid on accept- 
ance. Actual photographs, from 
four to fifteen on a story, bring 


“But I tell you my book, ‘The Cow Jumped High, has nothing 
to do with the country. Take that confounded 


cow off my book jacket!” 
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Real Detective, 2805 Graybar Building, New 
York, publishes fact crime stories. Uses features 
such as, “Marihuana, The Sex Cigarette.” R. W. 
Mickam is editor. The rates are liberal, and pay- 
ment is on acceptance. Uses photographs. 

West, a Doubleday pulp monthly at Garden City, 
New York, is running a Texas Ranger byline 
true crime story. This publication is a possibility 
for a western crime feature or a fast-moving 
cowboy murder. Harry E. Maule is editor. Pay- 
ment, %4c up, on acceptance. 

Dime Detective Magazine, a bi-monthly pulp, 
205 East Forty-Second Street, New York, is 
exposing currently popular swindle schemes in, 
“Ready for the Rackets.” These articles should 
carry the byline of District Attorney’s investiga- 
tors or bunco squad detectives. Dime Detective 
pays 1c up, on acceptance. 

Real America, 919 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, occasionally uses crime stories. Editor 
Edwin Baird writes: “At the moment I am seeking 
MSS. from writers with original views on the 
American scene. These should be brief and may 
deal with any American topic—the New Deal, the 
Depression, Inflation—anything you care to dis- 
cuss.” The sixteen billion dollar crime industry 
is a topic for discussion. Real America pays from 
1c up. Extra for photos. 

Detective Fiction Weekly, 280 Broadway, New 
York. A Munsey publication, Duncan Norton- 
Taylor, Editor. Prints fact crime material, 2,000 
to 6,000, at good rates. A typical issue contained 
a criticism of the parole system; the exigencies 
of time and space that work for or against the 
malefactor were discussed in, “Crime by Coinci- 
dence”: there was an illustrated crime in two-page 
layout; and one crime detection story—locale, 
France. Year, 1777. 

Startling Detective Adventures, 529 South 
Seventh Street, Minneapolis, Minnesota. John J. 
Green, Editor. This is a companion of Daring 
Detective Tabloid and uses illustrated crime stories 
1,000 to 5,000 words, strong on action and suspense. 
Approximately one-half are first person, official 
byline cases; the balance are in the third person. 
1%c a word is paid on acceptance, photographs, 
$3.00. 

Detective Story Magazine, a Street & Smith 
pulp, semi-monthly, 79 7th Avenue, New York, 
considers fact crimes from 300 to 2,500 words, at 
1c up, payable on acceptance. F. E. Blackwell is 
editor. 


Photographs 


Photographs should be black-and-white gloss. 
Sepia and other tints must be put through a color 
filter and are apt to make a blurred halftone. 
Snapshots may be submitted when no other illus- 
tration is extant. The Macfadden publications 
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have been known to use halftones shot from other 
halftones—that is, clipped newspaper photographs, 
The practice is resorted to only when illustrations 
which are vital to a live yarn cannot be located— 
for instance, the picture of a church, long since 
razed, which once was the site of a sensational 
murder; and another recent example, a summer 
resort which was criminally dynamited many years 
ago. 

Penal institutions will not release pictures of 
inmates to individuals for publication purposes, 
But they will, as a point of official courtesy, send 
any requested photographs to a bona fide police 
officer. The answer is easy—have your friend, the 
county sheriff, write the state prison identification 
bureau on his official letterhead. 

In an extremity the big news syndicates are 
sometimes a godsend. For example Wallace 
Blakey, of the Los Angeles Times Feature Syndi- 
cate, sells crime photos for re-publication purposes 
at two dollars apiece. 


In assembling your ‘art,’ patience is a cardinal 
virtue. For a Michigan crime story of the ’90’s, 
I required a photograph of City Detective Thomas 
O’Brien of Toledo, Ohio. A letter to Chief Daniel 
T. Wolfe brought a reply stating that no Thomas 
O’Brien was connected with the Toledo police. 

I wrote Chief Wolfe again, explaining my pur- 
pose, and that the O’Brien I wanted was a 
detective forty years ago. I asked him to hand 
my letter to his ranking oldtimer (every police 
department has at least one member who has 
been with the force since the Civil War. These 
gentlemen are usually in their anecdotage, and 
consequently a tottering gold mine to the inquiring 
reporter.) 

Chief Wolfe was kind enough to follow my re- 
quest, and a few days later I received a letter 
from Mrs. Elizabeth O’Brien, the detective’s 
widow, containing much useful data on the case, 
and enclosing her husband’s photograph. 

From the Welfare Association of Michigan 
State Prison, I purchased for 50c a photograph 
of old Jackson penitentiary, which was used in 
the story. The crime magazines like prison pic- 
tures, possibly because they portray the inevitable 
terminus of a criminal career. Considered simply 
as pictures, they have no great interest value. All 
prisons look more or less the same to the layman. 

An ancient county history, or encyclopedia, 
yielded a full page zinc etching of the murder 
victim, formerly a prominent citizen in the com- 
munity. 

A local photographer took special shots of 
the murder house, and the colored barber who 
identified the slayer. 

Each photograph should be clearly captioned 
and bear the address of the sender. Cardboard 
will prevent breakage in the mail, 
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New York and Minneapolis 


Market 


Letters 


By Harriet A. BRADFIELD 


popularity? Miss Ford, assistant editor 

of Ainslee’s Magazine, tells me that this 
monthly, in the few months since it was first 
issued, has picked up circulation surely and 
steadily. Now it is one of the dependable 
markets for romantic fiction which is more 
sophisticated than the average run of pulp 
stories, and yet is not quite up to the stand- 
ards of acceptance on the bigger smooth- 
paper magazines which demand “names” to 
a large per cent. 

The best lengths for this market are the 
short stories, preferably between 1,500 and 
5,000 words. On longer things—i. e., nov- 
elettes or serials—it is much better to send 
in a synopsis first for consideraton of its 
acceptability. Serials usually are in four 
parts of about 10,000 words each. 

Many writers seem to be under a mis- 
apprehension as to what type of material 
Ainslee’s uses. (Or maybe they just don’t 
bother to read a copy of it!) Ainslee’s does 
not want the typical love-pulp sort of story. 
It needs more sophisticated fiction—and 
the best way to be sure what the editor, Miss 
Daisy Bacon, means by these terms is to 
tread the magazine carefully. Another com- 
mon error that you will avoid if you study 
the magazine, is submitting material of the 
confessional type, such as would appear in 
True Story. The out and out sex story 
does note go here. Sex is wanted, but the 
treatment must be sophisticated and alluring. 
Payment on the right kind of material is 
promptly on acceptance at a cent a word and 
up. And the address is the familiar Street 
& Smith number: 79 Seventh Avenue. 
© Love Story Magazine seems to have been 
selling for enough years so that most writers 
know what the “formula” is. The manu- 
script mail there is seldom cluttered with 
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stories which are obviously unfitted to its 
requirements, according to the editors. And 
since it is a weekly, it presents one of the 
best markets for love stories. Advice to 
writers who have not established themselves 
with this market is to “keep under 6,500 
words.” From that length down to 4,000 is 
always in demand. Shorter tales of 3,000 
to 3,500 words would find a ready market 
here—if you could do an intriguing and 
appealing story in that space. But few 
people seem able to handle it well; they 
write too sketchily when wordage is so lim- 
ited. Practice in writing radio dramas has 
helped several people make sales of three 
thousand worders here. The address is, 
again, 79 Seventh Avenue. 

Five out of the Fawcett dozen are now 
edited in New York. These include Radio- 
land, edited by Donald G. Cooley, and four 
motion picture fan publications, of which 
Lawrence Reid is editor: Screen Play, 
Screen Book, Motion Picture Magazine and 
Movie Classic. They maintain a staff of 
writers in Hollywood, and buy most of their 
feature and personality articles from writers 
out in Hollywood, since most of the mate- 
rial can be obtained nowhere else. Articles 
must be short and snappy in style—well 
boiled down. About five typewritten pages, 
or 1,500 words, is the preferred length, 
though much material runs considerably 
shorter. And even though subjects for 
articles are given out on assignment, this is 
subject to approval of the editor on the 
completed article. Payments are made on 
acceptance. Amounts vary with the quality 
of the work and the trouble necessary to 
dig up the facts and the pictures. Motion 
Picture Magazine is the only one of the 
group to use fiction—and very little of that. 
At present a serial by a well-known writer 
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is running. The New York editorial office 
of the Fawcett group is on the thirteenth 
floor of the Paramount Building, 1501 
Broadway. 

@ Real Detective, which used to be edited 
in the above quarters, has moved its type- 
writers and filing cases twice. After a short 
interlude at 420 Lexington Avenue, it is 
now in permanent quarters on the thirty- 
second floor of the office building known as 
the “three four’s”—444 Madison Avenue. 
There has been no change in ownership or 
in its very vital and alert editor, R. W. 
Mickam. 

This detective magazine is different from 
any of the other “true detective” publica- 
tions, in that its material is not limited to 
murders, by any means. Exposées of all 
sorts of rackets, vices, under-cover crime 
propaganda, etc., form a large part of its 
make-up. Part of its contents is true-fact 
stories of real crimes—but they are crimes 
which have been worked out to definite con- 
clusion; the criminal caught and punished. 
The Poderjay case, for instance, would not 
be considered by the editor because the 
crime has not been solved as yet; hence 
there is no climax to the story which would 
be emotionally satisfying to the readers. 
No fiction whatever is now being used in 
Real Detective. 


HE style of presenting the material is 
also very different from that of the truc- 
detective story, although the basic material 
might often be similar in type. Stories of 
crimes must follow the mystery-fiction pat- 
tern of telling. There must be suspense, 
generously worked out, and built to a thrill- 
ing climax. Cut down on the description and 
emphasize the action. What happened? is 
the important thing. And also, be sure that 
your facts are correct—and have plenty of 
them. The more facts, the more chance to 
work up emotional thrills! Six to eight 
thousand words is best length—the shorter, 
the better. Payment is made on acceptance, 
at approximately a cent and a half. But 
this goes up when the material has been 
very difficult to get. And a special bonus of 
$100 is paid to the author of the story which 
the editors decide is the best one in each 
month’s issue—a nice little extra pocket- 
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piece for good work! This is entirely in 
addition to the usual space rates. 

© Red Top Publications have only a mailing 
address at 11 West 42nd Street: these in- 
clude Paris Nights, Paris Gayety, and True 
Gang Life. The editorial offices are actually 
in Philadelphia, as in the past. 

I wonder where all the wild rumors about 
magazines start? One that dogged my foot- 
steps this past month was that Lincoln 
Hoffman had killed off his four pulps. Not 
at all, writers, not at all! Things look bet- 
ter than ever over at 220 West 42nd Street, 
and the magazines are buying steadily and 
paying with a fair degree of promptness. 
Needs and lengths continue about the same 
:s quoted recently on Black Book, The 
Masked Rider, Greater Western, and Gang 
Magazine. 

What’s the matter with the new, unpub- 
lished writers who complain that they can’t 
find any editors who will read their stuff? 
Do they lack persistence? Frank Armer 
started a special New Authors’ Corner in 
his Super Detective Magazine some time 
last fall, and now he tells me he has had 
to cut it out because manuscripts dropped 
off so for that particular department that 
he couldn’t find enough material by new 
writers which was worth setting up in type! 

The rest of the magazine presents an open 
market, especially for good short detective 
tales of 5,000 words—and are they hard to 


ela 





get! Naturally, a first-class idea might be 
worked up into a 10,000-word story. But if 
you can sell the shorter length, and not the 
longer—it looks like arithmetic working 
backwards. But who said “No check is 
better than a small one.” Super Detective 
pays on acceptance, and you can address it 
at 480 Lexington or 125 East 46th Street. 
Dorothy Hubbard, associate editor of 
Western Story Magazine and of Detective 
Story Magazine—Street & Smith weekly 
and bi-weekly, respectively—reports that 
the needs are just the same as always. These 
markets are seldom overbought, since mate- 
rial is selected close to publication schedule. 
A very good plan, she believes, as it insures 
the editor of getting the best stories avail- 
able right up to going to press, and it keeps 
writers up on their toes to turn out their 
best work. The address for both is 
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Seventh Avenue. Payment is at one cent 
a word and up, the week of acceptance. 

A half-cent a word on publication still 
prevails as the rate of payment on short 
stories accepted by Wild West Stories and 
Complete Novel Magazine, which Frederick 
Gardener edits for Teck Publishing Com- 
pany at 461 Eighth Avenue. The com- 
plete novels, which run about 60,000 words 
in length, are rated at a flat sum of $200 
and up. These deal with the Old West 
usually, and women play very small roles, 
if any, in the plots. 

The Home Service Departments of the 
Tower Magazines is now under the direction 
of Miss Amy Vanderbilt, former business 
manager and publicity director of the 
American Spectator—which was _ recently 
killed by its editors because they had got 
a bit bored with it. She will edit the 
pages of fashion and of foods every month. 


@ Mademoiselle and The Woman Today 
have duly appeared on the newsstands ac- 
cording to schedule, and are busily slaving 
over bigger and better plans for future 
issues. It seems worth while to mention 
this, since so many different companies have 
talked big about smart magazines for young 
women during this past year, and so few 
of the plans have come to fruition. These 
are two very attractive markets for fiction. 
Mademoiselle, 485 Madison Avenue, takes 
the more sophisticated note. The Woman 
Today, 551 Fifth Avenue, prefers the more 
emotional sort of fiction, and has both first 
and third person stories in its first issue. 

Martin Goodman’s pulps, called the 
Newsstand Publications, drew on borrowed 
inspiration for the two new titles, All-Star 
Adventure Fiction Magazine and Star De- 
tective Magazine. Rates for this group, in- 
cluding also Complete Western Book, IW est- 
ern Novel and Short Stories, and Western 
Fiction Monthly, are “by arrangement” with 
the author—as near acceptance as possible 
—and usually around three-quarters of a 
cent. 


© Star Detective Magazine emphasizes ac- 
tion, as opposed to the deductive style. And 
It doesn’t want horror. The Black Mask 
style—brilliant, fast moving, good charac- 
terization—is the editor’s aim. If there is 


May, 


woman interest, then work it up into a good 
love interest; but you don’t need to put in 
any love interest. Any type of detective—- 


amateur or professional—is okay. Between 
7,000 and 10,000 words is best. The ad- 
dress is 11 West 42nd Street. 

All-Star Adventure Magazine doesn’t 


want any of the typical Western stories, 
but will consider off-trail Westerns. Any 
adventure story in any sort of strange place. 
Adventure—any time, either present or cos- 
tume period. But be sure you have real 
and vigorous characters, who furnish vital 
motivation for the action. Character studies 
are note wanted, even though the editors 
put considerable stress on style. And don’t 
write for a juvenile audience! Again: 
7,000-10,000 words. And the same address. 

William C. Stewart has resigned as man- 
aging editor of Today Magazine, 152 West 
42nd Street, and has joined the McNaught 
Syndicate. 

Charles Angoff, who was editor of The 
American Mercury until its recent sale, has 
now become one of the editors of The Na- 
tion, 20 Vesey Street. 

The American Mercury now has as its 
literary editor the well-known Laurence 
Stallings. The address is 730 Fifth Avenue. 


The Forum, 441 Lexington Avenue, has 
introduced a new monthly feature into its 
make-up. This is a page for poets, and it 
will be conducted by the editor of the maga- 
zine, Henry Goddard Leach, who is also 
president of the Poetry Society of America. 
This magazine pays good rates, on 
acceptance. 

The May issue of North American Re- 
view is its first appearance as a quarterly, 
under its new owner and editor, John H. 
Pell, known for his writings on early 
\merican history. The new associate editor 
is Richard Dana Skinner, for ten years dra- 
matic editor of the Commonweal. 


Saga, Lowell Thomas’ adventure maga- 
zine, is now being published at 240 Madison 
Avenue. It likes short material up to 5,000 
words, and lays stress on the requirements 
for actual names of people and places, dates, 
etc. Payment is about a cent a word—but 
on publication. 

Debate Magazine, 122 East 42nd Street, 
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has appeared elsewhere recently on lists of 
active markets. It is a long time since this 
magazine has had an office in that building, 
and no forwarding address is available. It 
seems to be “out.” 

Sex Science, formerly edited by Dr. Win- 
field Scott Pugh, of the Hygienic Publish- 
ing Company, at 1440 Broadway, is now 
located at 310 Riverside Drive. I under- 
stand that material is wanted from doctors 
only. 

The Children’s Magazine is a newly pro- 
jected publication which hopes to appear in 
the fall, but which gives, at present, a post 
office box. Address: The Editorial Depart- 
ment, Box 246, Station G, New York City. 
Children between the ages of seven and 
sixteen will be reached by this magazine. 

The Art of Today is another new maga- 
zine, already out. This is published at 30 
West 15th Street by Russell Crofoot, with 
Nathaniel Pousette-Dart as editor and Clay- 
ton Spicer as managing editor. 

The American Gilbert and Sullivan Quar- 
terly is edited by Albert O. Bassuk and pub- 
lished by the American Gilbert and Sullivan 
Association, 125 West 45th Street. The 
first issue appeared on the sixtieth anniver- 
sary of the two famous gentlemen’s first 
production. 

“Listening In” made people think the 
magazine was a radio fan publication, so 
William Gordon now calls it: Everyman's 


Magazine. This is a little philosophic and 
scientific monthly, with offices at 1472 
Broadway. 


Young America, 32 East 57th Street, is 
a staff written tabloid for children. 

General Electric Company is getting out 
a new tabloid called Modern Living, which 
will take the place of much of their direct- 
mail publicity advertising. 

McGovern Gym Journal is a new house- 
organ monthly, which is to have a national 
circulation. Irwin O. Cohen is in charge 
of the publication. The address is 41 East 
42nd Street. 

The Civil Staff is a new weekly news- 
paper published in the interest of workers 
in the employ of the various branches of 
local, state and federal government bodies 
and the alphabetical units of the New Deal. 
Offices are at 233 East 42nd Street. 
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Minneapolis Market Letter 


(All addresses unless otherwise noted are 
inneapolis, Minn.) 


By Ormat I. SPRUNGMAN 


HILE picking up copy for Min- 

W\ neapolis’s third annual market letter, 
I popped some questions at local edi- 

tors. Their answers, which have been in- 


cluded in this article, will interest WritER’s 
DIGEST readers. 


General Markets 


During the past year Fawcett Publica- 
tions, Inc., 529 South Seventh Street, pur- 
chased Motion Picture and Movie Classic, 
which books are held in a separate corpora- 
tion. All of Fawcett’s radio and screen 
fan magazines are now being edited in the 
New York offices at 1501 Broadway. With- 
out duplicating any notes which Harriet 
Bradfield might include in her New York 
market letter, we might add briefly that 
Radioland uses 1,500-word personality 
articles about prominent radio performers. 
Hollywood, Screen Book and Screen Play, 
same New York address, want unusual 
photos, news items, anecdotes and longer 
features on popular screen stars. High rates 
are paid for acceptable scripts. Romantic 
Movie Stories offers no market. 

Douglas Lurton, who operates from the 
home office as supervising editor of all Faw- 
cett magazine interests, announces a number 
of recent editorial staff changes: 

Jack Smalley, writer and one-time managing 
editor of Fawcett Publications, has been appointed 
western manager of the Fawcett organization. 
Laurence Reid, former editor of Motion Picture 
and Movie Classic, has been made managing editor 
of those magazines as well as Screen Book, Screen 
Play, Hollywood, Romantic Movie Stories and 
Radioland, having editorial charge of the Fawcett 
eastern office. Serving under him: : ; 

Patricia Reilly has been made executive editor 
of Motion Picture. Murphy McHenry is editor of 
Movie Classic. William Gaines is executive editor 
of Screen Play. Carl Schroeder has been promoted 
to the editorship of Screen Book. James Reid has 
become associate editor of Hollywood. Incidental- 
ly, the Fawcett firm ranks, according to news- 
stand distribution, among the three largest maga- 
zine publishers in the country, having a press run 
of around four million copies monthly. 

True Confessions and Romantic Confes- 


sions, 529 South Seventh Street, Minneapo- 
lis, have almost identical requirements, ex- 
cept that stories not quite good enough for 
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T. C. are considered for R. C. and paid for 
at a slightly lower rate. The trouble with 
most writers, Editor Hazel Berge believes, 
is that they really have so little to confess. 
Miss Berge does not want hand-written 
manuscripts, and she does not want the type- 
written ones to begin, “I was born, etc., 
etc.” Confessions should average 4,500 
words in length and the sex situation must 
be tactfully handled. Three-part serials as 
well as brief articles on modern morals are 
considered occasionally. No verse. True 
Confessions pays 1% cents per word 
promptly on acceptance, while the R. C. 
rate is one cent a word. 

Golfer and Sportsman, edited by Virginia 
Safford, wants no fictionized material—only 
sophisticated verse, short humorous squibs 
and articles based on personalities. 

Modern Mechanix and Inventions, also 
529 South Seventh Street, went “roto” with 
the March issue. This means that the type 
of pix accompanying future articles for this 
magazine must be clear-cut glossies with 
good detail throughout. Here are Editor 
William J. Kostka’s requirements: 

1. First-rate personality features on out- 
standing industrial and scientific leaders. 
Queries welcomed. 

2. Novel how-to-build features, giving 
original designs for furniture and home 
equipment, yet not too difficult for the aver- 
age workshop fan. 

3. Human interest photos of unusual 
projects built in home workshops, described 
in not more than 100-200 words. 

4. Brief write-ups of odd hobbies, illus- 
trated, will bring $5 checks. 

5. New handikink ideas—not variations 
of old ones—are paid for at $3 apiece. 

6. Radio and electrical kinks and fea- 
tures, especially novel radio construction 
projects. Accuracy is essential here. 

Longer features run between 1,000 and 
2,000 words and very liberal rates are paid 
for copy and pix. In accordance with the 
usual Fawcett policy, contributors get a 
check or rejection within ten days. 

Daring Detective Tabloid, a monthly at 
529 South Seventh Street, started out origi- 
nally as a newspaper, suddenly changing to 
magazine form. Editor John Green will 
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consider true crime stories, similar to the 
5,000-worders appearing in Startling Detec- 
tive Adventures, at the same address. A 
glance at a recent issue reveals the sensa- 
tional type of non-crime story which is be- 
coming popular in the Tabloid’s pages. 
Here’s a South Sea Island yarn giving the 
low-down on the Galapagos mystery, and 
still another on “Roumania’s Female Ras- 
putin.” Crime features, similar to those 
found in the Sunday supplements, will often 
bring checks. Articles which click and are 
backed up by affidavits are valued at a 
minimum of one cent a word and $3 for 
every acceptable picture. Stories without 
illustration have little chance of being 
bought. Pix of beauty contest winners and 
good-looking girl shots are also wanted. 


Startling Detective Adventures, also 
edited by Mr. Green, is looking for fast- 
moving, true crime stories up to 5,000 
words, with a decided preference for cases 
involving a strong love interest. News- 
papermen and free-lancers who think they 
have some worthwhile copy and photos are 
advised to request the usual query blank 
before going ahead with their stories. “We 
still have cases coming in which really are 
not cases at all,” Mr. Green complains. 
“They might appeal to the boys in the 
smaller communities, but they just don’t 
have the elements of a smashing good de- 
tective yarn. We do not want stories writ- 
ten about cases which are unsolved. Un- 
less the puzzler is a sensational one, writers 
had better save their time and postage.” 

Dramatize your material, unfold it un- 
der the official by-line of an officer or crimi- 
nal connected with the case and try to keep 
up the suspense until the end. One and 
one-half cents a word and $3 a picture is 
the regular rate. 

@ Popular Magazines, Inc., 529 South 
Seventh Street, offers an open door to 
funny-bone ticklers. E. J. Smithson, of 
Hooey, for instance, will pay $5 and up for 
your cartoon ideas, and $5 to $20 for fin- 
ished drawings. Whiz Bang and Smoke- 
house Monthly need single-page, 250-word 
humor stories, jingles, epigrams, cartoon 
ideas and other short features. Cartoon 
ideas for these smaller books bring up to 
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$5, while full-page drawings are worth $10. 

The Minneapolis Journal, 49 South 
Fourth Street, still mails out $1 checks for 
the best contributions to the “Bright Say- 
ings of Children” column published each 
week in the Sunday edition. Address your 
items to the “Bright Sayings Editor,” and 
keep a carbon copy for yourself because no 
letters are returned. The other two local 
sheets, the Tribune and the Star, offer no 
sales opportunities to outsiders. 

Annette Fawcett’s (ex-wife of good old 
Capt’n Billy) Calgary Evye-Opener, 402 
Corn Exchange, is without a managing edi- 
tor at present. Carl Barks, associate editor, 
staff artist and all ’round handy man, re- 
veals that the Eye-Opener’s wants are pretty 
much the same as last year—ballads, epi- 
grams and jokes bringing $1 and up, while 
cartoons rate checks for $3 and up. Pay- 
ment, however, is now being made on pub- 
lication. 

Classics of Love, Art and Humor has been dis- 
continued. 

The Northwestern Press, 2000 Portland 
Avenue, will purchase outright acceptable 
one-act and full-length plays, suitable for 
use particularly among high _ schools, 
churches and amateur groups. L. M. 
Brings, manager, will gladly send a copy 
of his catalog, which lists types of material 
preferred to any playwright interested in 
contributing to this market. 

The Buzza Company, 1006 West Lake 
Street, pays a half dollar a line to verse- 
writers for straight sentiments, mottoes and 
seasonal greetings. Also looking for origi- 
nal ideas for novelties. 

Radio Station WTCN, 1204 Wesley 
Temple Building, is not considering any 
radio scripts or ideas just at present. This 
is a new outfit, so better wait for further 
notice. 





Class 


The Catholic Boy, Room M-11, Andrews 
Hotel (note new address), is back in the 
market once more for serials, 10,000-12,000 
words, and broken into four or five parts. 
Short stories, 2,200-2,500 words, holding 
plenty of action and capable of teaching 
without preaching, are always needed. These 
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should include some phase of outdoor life, 
adventure, athletics or business. 

Because the magazine has a wide circula- 
tion in parochial schools, where it is used 
in classroom work, Editor Francis E. Benz 
is also looking for good educational features, 
written in an interesting and virile manner, 
running 800-1,200 words and_ illustrated 
with photos. These may cover almost any 
subject of historical, scientific or religious 
interest to youths of 11 to 17 years of age. 
Since a number of girls also read this maga- 
zine, the editor adds that he might consider 
an occasional fiction story of exceptional 
merit which will appeal to both boys and 
girls. Steer clear, however, of any love 
interest. 

Rates are low, but Managing Editor John 
Gibbons promises prompt payment on pub- 
lication. Usable photos are worth $1 each. 
The staff asks that you enclose a stamped, 
self-addressed envelope with your con- 
tribution, just in case... ! 

Despite the nation-wide housing program, 
The Small Home, 1200 Second Avenue 
South, still remains out of the picture. There 
is hardly a chance that this neat little pub- 
lication will be revived during 1935. 

The American Jewish World, 40 South 
Fourth Street, is well supplied with syndi- 
cated copy and can’t use your submissions. 


Sports Afield, 710 Phoenix Building, 
doesn’t want articles which extol the ro- 
mance of outdoor life. But if you’re a 


bank-up fisherman or hunter (Note: Mere 
outdoor writers need not apply), and if you 
can tell the story of an actual trip in an 
interesting manner, pull your yarns down 
to 2,000 words and shoot ’em in with plenty 
of pictures. Rate of pay has been upped 
from one to two cents a word on publica- 
tion. Paul K. Whipple is editor of Sports 
Afield. Samuel G. Jacobs has succeeded 
Robert Mueller as managing editor. 
Trade 

The day before the writer called at the 
new offices of the Furniture Digest and Mid- 
Continent Mortician, 1110 Wesley Temple 
Building, Editor Grant Williams sent back 
a batch of rejects thicker’n Uncle Bim’s 
Why didn’t these articles click? 
(Continued on page 45) 


wallet. 
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NE of my friends brought me a 

story recently that had been re- 

turned by an agent. The manuscript 
had never been submitted to a magazine. The 
agent stated that the plot was trite ; the same 
old yarn of a boy and girl, separated because 
of the boy’s love for his dog, the hero in 
danger, dog to the rescue, girl relenting— 
and marriage bells. He said it wouldn’t 
sell and refused to take it on. 

My friend had been writing for five years. 
He had placed a number of articles, but had 
never made a sale of a piece of fiction. 

So far as I could I pointed to places where 
the manuscript might be improved. After 
his revision, he sent the story to Good 
Housekeeping. Mr. Bigelow, the editor, re- 
turned it with a long, friendly letter of crit- 
icism. My friend worked it over in line 
with the suggestions and again sent it in. 
Once more it was returned. This time the 
letter was even warmer but the story still 
failed to click. 

The criticisms were sound, founded on 
years of experience, and my friend was 
quick to realize it. The story could be im- 
proved. Mr. Bigelow had put his finger on 
its defects as surely as a doctor finds a sore 
spot with his probing. The essential ques- 
tion was could my friend so embody them 
in the treatment of his subject that his char- 
acters would be living, breathing creatures 
that would move his readers. 

With infinite pains he went to work once 
again. He was learning the age-old fact 
that good writing means hard work, Again 
the manuscript went out and this time it 
stuck,—even then Mr. Bigelow insisted that 
the last half-dozen lines be rewritten. You'll 
tread the story under the title “Dawn” in 
some future issue of Good Housekeeping. 
The author is Charles Newton Elliott. 

Charlie Elliott was an entirely unknown 
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quantity to Bigelow. His manuscript was 
not accompanied by any letter. The story 
had to speak for itself. It wasn’t a finished 
piece of work suitable for publication, but 
the editor found enough in it to risk its de- 
velopment—and editors are busy folks. 

This incident is not unusual and it is tre- 
mendously encouraging. It is the sort of 
thing that helps a writer and builds a great 
magazine. On the editorial side it marks the 
difference between the man who develops 
talent and the man who merely buys it once 
it is developed. On our side it means that 
if we have a story with enough vital interest 
there is an excellent chance that some edi- 
tor will be big enough to see it and work 
with us. 

I wish we might include all editors of 
big-circulation magazines within the sphere 
of those who have the ability to recognize 
and the energy to encourage a promising 
writer. Ray Long was such an editor. So 
was Bob Davis, who is reputed to have 
helped as many beginning writers as any edi- 
tor, past or present. There are several who 
have kept me heartened through a part of 
my own novitiate, but I hesitate to mention 
them lest my action be misunderstood. 

The old story that editors buy big names 
because of the circulation-building feature, 
and because the big name can be counted 
on to produce for them again and again is 
but half-truth. 

There are some editors who buy big 
names for another reason. They are afraid 
of themse'ves. They are not quite sure of 
their jobs; uncertain of their own good 
judgment. They publish their magazines on 
the highest possible coste basis because big 
names know the game and can demand big 
prices. They exceed their budgets and com- 
plain bitterly that they are not given 
enough money to run the book. 
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When such an editor sits in judgment of 
our work it should not discourage us. He 
keeps the prices up. 


HE first break I made in big company 
was with Ray Long. I had written a 
story of ninety-six hundred words, a hor- 
rible, unsalable length at the time. (I’m 
still dumb enough to do things like that.) 
I retyped that story nine times, making nine 
complete revisions before I sent it out. 
One editor kept it six weeks, returned it 
with numerous thumb marks, an ink splotch 
or two and a rejection slip. If I were ever 
near the ultimate of discouragement it was 
then. I retyped it. Again it started the 
rounds, caught in due course its fifth, sixth 
and seventh rejections. Then I sent it to 
Cosmopolitan. 
Three weeks to the day that it left I had a 
letter from Ray Long that made up for 
ten years of rejection slips. It said: 


“Both my associate, Mr. Lengel, and 
myself like your story a lot. We have 
a feeling that you might very easily 
become one of our regulars and with 
that in view we would greatly appre- 
ciate it if you would write us a com- 
plete detailed letter about yourself— 
who you are, what you are, what you 
plan to do, how many other stories of 
Big Cypress you have in mind.” 


Before the story was published he made 
me cut out two thousand words, but he 
bought it in the first place regardless of its 
awkward length. 


OU hear a lot from time to time about 

style and plot, but writers for writers 
rarely mention the word “treatment,” the 
most important of the three. Let’s take 
them up in the inverse order of their im- 
portance, 

Style is the individual mode of expression 
of a writer. It is as personal as his hand- 
writing, and, like handwriting, it is built up 
God knows how. It may be verbose or terse, 
cubistic or photographic, it may be smooth 
and pleasing or it may be terrible. In 
essence it is you on paper. Pray for a good 
one, but don’t be discouraged if it be off- 
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color. 


At least one great American novel- 


ist has a style I would characterize as 


atrocious. 


Plot is the complication of your story, 
It concerns the architecture, and regardless 
of all statements to the contrary, you must 
learn something of technic—the architecture 
of writing—before you can click with reg- 


ularity. 


It is the simple thing to learn. It 


may be acquired through study or through 
the careful and painstaking analysis of pub- 


lished stories. 


Let’s examine two recent stories. [| 
choose mysteries for they are easier to fol- 
low in the light of basic plot structure. 
“Eight Bells,’ by Frederick Arnold Kum- 
mer, was published as a complete novelette 


in the January American. 


“Death in the 


Air,’ by Agathie Christie, was recently con- 
cluded as a mystery serial in the Saturday 
tvening Post. The development of the two 
stories was absolutely individual, the treat- 
ment entirely different, yet look at the basic 


plot structure: 


“Eight Bells” 


Scene—Yacht out of 
Washington, D. C. 
Problem—Murder. 

A number of people are 
aboard; any one of whom 
might has desired the death 
of the deceased (who is im- 
portant but unpopular). 
Some person aboard must 
have committed the crime. 
The solution concerns itself 
with the investigation of 
these parties. 

A member of the crew is 
an operative of the depart- 
ment of Justice, disguised 
and aboard for the purpose 
of checking certain activities 
of owner (murdered man). 
He solves the problem. 


“Death In The Air” 


Scene—Air Liner Paris 
to London 
Problem—Murder. 


A number of people are 
aboard many of whom (not 
all) might have desired the 
death of the murdered 
woman (important, but un- 
popular). Some _ person 
aboard must have committed 
the crime. The _ solution 
concerns itself with the in- 
vestigation of these parties. 

A French detective is @ 
passenger in the plane and 
solves the problem. 


Both of the above writers are old hands 
at the bellows and they both know the essen- 


tial trick of mystery technic. 


I don’t rec- 


ommend Agatha Christie’s story as a model, 
but you could do a lot worse than to read 
Kummer’s if you are interested in detective 
stories. His basic plot will be sold another 
thousand times before you or I reach our 
expectancy. But to use it you must know 
it, and you must know how to treat yout 


subject to make it alive and vital. 


what counts. 


That’s 


Get any of the big-circulation magazines 
(or any others that are your targets), read 


every story and analyze each one. carefully. 
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By analysis I mean get down to the meat of 
the plot structure. Do it with a pencil and 
paper. Compare what you have done. You 
will be surprised perhaps to see the varia- 
tions you will have of well-known patterns 
—plot ideas, alas, that perhaps you and I 
have used and had rejected. 

Go back now and see how the author 
has treated his problem; how he has worked 
out the destinies of his characters. I'll ven- 
ture the assertion that you will rarely find 
a published story that has not been well 
handled, and this regardless of whether you 
like the story or not. 

The debunkers (who are quite the vogue) 
may sneer and say: “Sure, formula stuff.” I 
don’t believe it. I don’t think anyone can 
build a good story like he would mix cow 
feed (or fertilizer). Writing is not a cold- 





blooded business. The fact that the coun- 
terpart of nearly every story (in its basic 
architecture) may be found in a number of 
| places can never detract from any writer’s 
| superior treatment. 

The professional writer fixes his style 
} (how, I haven’t any idea); he learns the 
\ basic technic (plotting) and then he forgets 
| al about both of them, just as he forgets 
the laws of grammar and composition. They 
become a part of him, no more important 
than a draughtsman’s “T” square and board. 
They are his tools enabling him to record 
his impressions. From that time forward 
he thinks in terms of scenes, character and 
treatment. When he has gone this far he 
is a professional; until then he is a be- 
ginner. 

I have used the word treatment repeat- 
edly without properly defining it. Some 
things cannot be reduced to mathematical 
symbols and this is one of them. Treat- 








ment i severything that is not style or plot, 
yet it partakes of both. It is the author’s 
method of arranging his scene structure, his 
determination of point of view, how he 
shall tell his story. Finally it is his way 
of clothing the naked skeleton of his build- 
ing so that the reader gets a pleasing artistic 
conception. In treatment alone there is art. 
This definition is possibly inadequate, but 
if I have conveyed my meaning it must 
suffice, 


Convincing plot can flow only from char- 
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acterization. Your characters are the crea- 
tures of your imagination. You might 
doubt how any one of your acquaintances 
would react to a hypothetical situation. If 
you have your character well in mind you 
could never doubt how he or she would re- 
act to the same situation. 

To understand this better let’s draw a 
parallel from real life. Obstacle develops 
determination, and determination against 
obstacle creates drama. In actual life we 
create our own obstacles through our de- 
sires. You, as a writer, have certain ob- 
stacles to overcome. Your struggle against 
these is the essence of drama whether you 
so regard it or not. 

These would not be obstacles to the dentist 
because they represent things in which he 
has no interest. Practically all drama, in 
actual life, arises from obstacles that are 
self imposed. 

Doesn’t this suggest something to you? 
It is the character you create which should 
always determine plot. Once you know 
him well you have the foundation for the 
situations in which he must be cast. 

I don’t mean for an instant that you will 
build your story by cold analysis. You 
won't. But see your characters first, know 
them; the color of their hair or their eyes, 
how much they weigh, how they walk and 
talk, how they handle their liquor or their 
women (or men). Know everything about 
them, whether you put it in the story or 
not. Know this and plot won’t bother you. 

This knowing things about your charac- 
ters is the first essential of treatment. It 
enables you to mould your men and women 
into the fabric of your yarn. The more 
subtly you do it, the more you permit your 
character to speak for himself, rather than 
speaking for him, the more delicate and 
convincing your treatment. 

Treatment is the mark of professional 
writing. You achieve it by the diligent 
study of the work of others, by persistent 
writing, caustic self-criticism and by pro- 
jecting your own mind into your work. Live 
every day in an imaginative world. 

With me a story is a long labor. It is 
conceived, I know not how; it seems to be 
born, probably from some associated idea 
that comes from observation, reading, a 
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news item, from a conversation with a 
friend. 

My technical training quickly catalogues 
the idea (not a plot). A main character 
develops. I get friendly with this charac- 
ter. He has a personality. I actually talk 
to him. The story shapes itself. Some- 
times I sit for hours thinking of it. Sud- 
denly I know that I have it in shape. My 
fingers itch to write and I begin. 

Another interesting phenomena is that the 
story I write today has been evolving for 
some time. I’m always about six behind 
and never know which will be my next. I 
don’t recommand any such fool scheme. 
It is merely mine; I can’t help it. Some- 
times it forces me bodily away from one 
story on which I am working to another, 
where the character and I know each other 
so well that I must reduce the thing to black 
and white. 

Lest you think I have some arty idea 
about inspiration let me say that my first 
draft wouldn’t sell to any magazine in 
America. It is horrible. 

The painful process of revision brings 
out all that I have learned of treatment. 
Always there is rearrangement. Perhaps a 
certain situation might be treated in a dozen 
different ways. I grope for the best and 
sometimes I find it. 

Perhaps you complain that any such care- 
ful effort at the best treatment takes so 
long that the labor is unfruitful. I know 
writers who claim they never revise. I also 
know some who never sell, and, friend, 
I’m a crank about selling. 

I never leave the story until I am con- 
vinced it is the best I can do. If possible I 
give it to some unprejudiced critic who will 
tell me the truth. A professional critic is 
always available. I listen carefully to what 
he says; I may or may not take his advice, 
but I always weigh it carefully. 

Reading my work aloud is helpful. It is 
particularly so in the matter of dialogue. 
And further, a sorry story won’t bear read- 
ing aloud. 

Undoubtedly the method is slow. My 
output is small. Perhaps it will always be 
so, but I prefer to do fewer stories and do 
them well. I sell most of the things I write, 
and rejections are given a stern, impartial 
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analysis. If I can find what is wrong I do 
them over. 

Whatever our method may be, however, 
and regardless of our output, it is my firm 
conviction that we will stand or fall—after 
we have mastered the essentials of our craft 
—on treatment. Mastering this—the most 
difficult part of creative writing—is the only 
hope that we can survive present-day pro- 
fessional competition. If you are faint- 
hearted, quit. This is no pastime for timid 
people. 





Jack Conroy, long known to DicEstT readers for 
his articles on the “little magazines” has won a 
Guggenheim fellowship for 1935-’36 partly on the 
strength of his book “The Disinherited.” The 
news came as a real surprise to Jack. His second 
book “A World to Win” is out this month. 


Recently the DicEst stated “Curtis Mitchell is 
now the editorial advisor at Dell.” This is in- 
correct. Mr. Mitchell, for a time, acted in an 
advisory capacity on some of the Dell pulps and 
is now devoting his entire attention to Radio Stars, 


Direction, P. O. Box 555 Peoria, Ill. is a 
quarterly “little magazine” now in its third issue. 
Edward J. O’Brien has starred every story used 
by Direction thus far. Harry Hansen of the 
World Telegram, and Fanny Butcher of the 
Chicago Tribune have given Direction good write- 
ups. Kerer Quinn, Nelson Bittner, Howard Nutt, 
and Rhody Fisher are editors. Probably no pay 
but a good market for beginning quality writers. 


Magazine Publishers, 67 W. 44th St., New York 
City, offers 14 cash prizes totalling $300 for the 
best letters received before May 15th in New 
York. Letters must be under 500 words. Subject: 
What you like best about any six of the following 
Magazine Publisher group: Spy Stories, Spy 
Novels, Western Trails, Western Aces, Flying 
Aces, Sky Birds, Ten Detective Aces, Seertt 
Agent X and Love Fiction Monthly. Sponsored by 
the circulation department. 


Culture Publications, Inc., and the head of that 
business is a man with a sense of humor, wires ws 
that all the material for the Spicy group, and the 
new Snappy group is either staff written or a 
signed. The address is 900 Market St., Wilming- 
ton, Del. Their New York office is closed. __ 

The Spicy group sells for 25c and includes Spicy 
Adventures and Spicy Detective both very raq 
magazines. The new Snappy group at 15c is prob 





ably Culture’s effort to beat competition by issuing 
its own competition first. The magazines all carl 
illustrations similar in technique to the sex books 
Better see a copy first, and then query before sub 
mitting. We have had no complaints on paymetl 
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Whose own first novel “Blessed Is The Man” 
(Bobbs Merrill) has happily entered its second 
printing. Mr. Zara’s fiction has appeared in Story, 
Esquire, Mercury and The Anvil. He is a new 
writer now in the process of “arriving”. 


WRITER somehow believes that he 
Aen begin to get checks the first 

week he sets pen to paper. He is 
unwilling to serve an apprenticeship, to 
spend long hours mastering the mechanics 
of English composition and grammar—as a 
painter toils over mixing his colors and lay- 
ing in his backgrounds. He scorns practice- 
work. And from coast to coast a million 
gallons of tears are shed each year by the 
Beginners-Aint-Got-No-Chance Cult ; Scrib- 
bler’s Division. 

Yet scores of first novels are bought, 
published, promoted and sold in handsome 
quantities. Witness the success of “Now In 
November” last fall and “Memory of Love” 
and “February Hill” this spring, all three 
by young women. 

Assuming that the beginner knows the 
mechanics of story-telling, here is a problem 
of the farm idyl type to solve: 

A family moves out to a midwestern farm 
ina last effort to get some degree of security 
and a bare living. Enter the drought— 
Write a short dramatic novel on that scheme. 
There are not two writers in the world 
who handle the material in quite the same 
fashion. 


But the treatment Josephine Johnson ac- 
corded this plot in her “Now In November” 
made a distinguished parcel of prose, an 
excellent novel of atmosphere, one of the 
best I read in 1934. All meat. No gristle. 

There is a measured tread to the language 
as the setting is laid in the first pages, in 
several paragraphs where the undisciplined 
Writer would take three times that many: 

“The hills were bare then and swept of winter 


leaves but the orchards had a living look. They 
were stained with the red ink of their sap and 
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the bark tight around them as though too small 
to hold the new life of coming leaves. It was an 
old place and the land had been owned by Hald- 
marnes since the Civil War, but when we came 
no one had been living there for years. Only 
tenant farmers had stayed awhile and left. The 
land was stony, but with promise, and sheep grew 
fat in the pastures where rock ledges were worn 
back, while like stone teeth bared to frost... 

“. . Here was the land and the spring air full 
of snow melting, and yet the beginning of fear 
already—this mortgage, and Father consumed in 
himself with sour irritation and the future dread. 
But Mother sat there very quiet.” 


So with the setting the feeling of things 
going to happen is planted. The Haldmarnes 
family is drawn, with the seed of insanity 
budding in Kerrin, one of the three daugh- 
ters. Of nothing so much as Thomas 
Hardy’s “Return of the Native” does this 
aspiring first novel remind me for its unity 
and simple structure: A single setting and 
the development of a single dramatic situa- 
tion. There is the land and there are the 
sinister forces that prey on it. 

The spareness of the style suggests a 
hidden strength. It is portentous of some- 
thing magnificent and terrible in the future. 
A farm idyl, yes, but the drought hovers 
overhead and devours every green thing 
savagely, sucks the last bit of gayety out of 
the scene. There is a love story, too, but 
circumstances, Hardy’s blind fates, make a 
totally insane creature of the girl Kerrin. 
And then: 

“It was the way we found her and the awful 
completeness of death that came as a shock. It 
was the first time I had ever seen Kerrin quiet. 
Even in sleep she used to move and twist like 
a restless snake, and when awake her hands and 
eyes were never still. Twitching and moving 
back and forth. But now she was absolutely 
ait... 

Careful writing, writing that goes slowly 
because the heart is pounding and the tears 
are waiting, writing that beats with the 
pulse of life, that throbs under the merciless 
heat of the crop-killing sun. No emotional- 
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izing. No maudlin blubbering. This is 
modern in the sense that it is cynical, de- 
tached and contains no fine writing that is 
not poetic writing touched with the warmth 
that emanates from a living scene. 

One additional sample of this delicious 
work. Some thirty million people, I daresay, 
witnessed the drought of the past several 
years. No doubt there were able writers 
among these. And yet I submit this passage 
from Josephine Johnson as against any 
written on the drought: 


“Day after day it went on. Hot wind, hot sun, 
hot nights and days, drying ponds and rivers, 
slowly, carefully killing whatever dared to thrust 
up a green leaf or shoot. Only the willows lived. 

“There were times when I wanted to crumple 
up like an ash, or scream. It was unbearable, I 
tell you! Death in the hot winds, in the blazing 
sunlight and dry air—The fields scorched white.” 


Hundreds of farm stories are written each 
year. But most of these smell of the mail- 
order and seed catalogues rather than of 
the fields. Their writers, if they were not 
brought up on farms, are unwilling to go out 
and get the information first-hand. Library 
sources are always second best. 


NOTHER first novel that catapulted to 

the best-seller lists is “February Hill” 
by Victoria Lincoln, a family portrait of 
the kind that everyone thinks easy to do but 
which is actually mighty difficult to execute 
satisfactorily. This novel I would term one 
of character though a strong plot thread is 
woven throughout. 

Here is the problem: Given Grandma, a 
super-annuated gay lady; Minna, her daugh- 
ter, still in harness; Vergil, Minna’s useless 
husband; and a flock of children in whom 
greed, love, heartlessness and sensitivity is 
rampant. Portray the family loyalty through 
a series of minor and greater misfortunes. 

Now the problem is not new but the kind 
of characters Victoria Lincoln has chosen 
to write about, a group of no particular 
moral fibre in the conventional sense but 
nevertheless of stout stuff by broader stand- 
ards, has not often been written about be- 
fore. 

But even that is not enough. There must 
be a quickening of life through the first 
introductory pages or the reader will never 
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go on with this type of work. And in 
“February Hill” there is just that. The 
characters come to life at once. 


There is Grandma, so tough you could 
have scratched matches on her: 


“A chestnut wig, richly curled, was perched a 
little to one side above her old face. Upon her 
cheeks she had daubed, casually, two patches of 
rouge. They gave a mad but not unpleasing effect. 
She wore a voluminous skirt of dark serge and a 
dirty plum-colored satin blouse; but she had 
brightened the costume with green grass earrings 
and a pink cotton rosebud pinned securely to the 
shoulder. Her small, square hands were folded 
on her lap and looked profoundly at one with 
their own idleness.” 


Can you see the old lady? Not a word 
about the size of her nose, the color of her 
eyes, the wrinkles about her mouth. But she 
is suggested and the reader’s mind fills in 
the gaps as it would on a sketch of a build- 
ing where the perpendicular lines are never 
completed but are broken for effect. 


There is Minna Harris, the mother of 
the brood, the gay lady who supports the 
family, her mother, her husband and her 
children, by plying her ancient trade. But 
Minna is not a cheap character despite the 
tawdriness in which she is immersed. And 
Victoria Lincoln makes Minna’s loyalties 
and her motherly worries quite plausible. 


Here she comes back from “a party”: 


“ ‘My,’ she said aloud, ‘my it’s nice to be home.’ 

“Grandma in the rocking chair, Amy on her 
knee, Joel behind the stove with a book, Jenny and 
Dottie laying the table, the bedroom door open 
and Vergil beyond it, his spare back hunched over 
the littered work-table, all shoulder-blades and 
defiance—she saw them all before they could move, 
hugged them to her heart all together, her family 
and her home... 


“‘T brought you all presents,’ she said. Her 
voice was warm and triumphant.” 


That is getting a certain dramatic effect 
by standing back and letting the character 
make her short, naturally restrained speech. 

There is also the love story of Jenny and 
the rum-runner, Berkley Howard. When 
Berkley suddenly brings his bride to meet 
his grandfather the very human feeling of 
awkwardness in tense situations is pictured 
graphically : 


“ ‘Berkley,’ said Grampa Howard, ‘you get 
along and yell for Lena and tell her we want some 
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coffee and some pieces of pie. It'll do us for 
wedding cake, I guess. Get us over that empty 
feeling, anyway. And then go down cellar and see 
can you find that bottle of cherry brandy. 


“ ‘O.K’ 
“And say, Berk,’ I feel like we ought to do 
something else. What say we shake hands?” 


“‘O.K.,’ said Berkley again.” 

And there is Vergil, the weak, weeping 
drunkard husband and father. When he 
finally dies by his own hand in one of his 
few self-appraising moments, the scene at 
the chapel is depicted with fine but not 
unduly heavy realism: 

“The piano rippled. A smile of deep content 
came into Grandma’s face. She raised her mouth 
to Minna’s ear. 

“‘How you going to tell ‘em about the refresh- 
ments down to the hotel after the grave?’ 

“Myrtle’s scein’ to that for me,’ Minna whis- 
pered back. ‘Ain’t that man got a sweet voice?’ 

“She brought out her handkerchief again and 
abandoned herself to the songs.” 

Now what would not a raw tyro have 
done to the scene? There, if ever, was the 
opportunity for mush and sentiment and 
the heavy piling on of verbal tears. Grand- 
ma would have sniffled, Minna would have 
snuffed, the children would have bawled. 
Allin yards of verbiage. But Victoria Lin- 
coln had drawn the lines of her characters 
and she hewed to those lines. Restraint. 
Moderation. The severest test of art. That 
is one of the chief reasons for the reality 
of the members of the Harris family. 

Thackeray could weep over his puppets 
and get away with it. Most of us cannot. 
We must treat our people with some de- 
tachment unless we desire to identify our- 
selves with one of the characters, as Bessie 
Breuer has done in “Memory of Love.” 


FF-HAND I would say that Memory 

of Love calls quickest to my mind 
Arthur Schnitzler’s dramatic novelette 
“Fraulein Else,” a masterpiece of its kind. 
And I will not say Memory of Love is not 
a masterpiece of its kind. Yet stripping it 
to its skeletal framework I would say this 
distinguished first novel is a Macfadden 
confession type of story. 

But I would say it as I would say that 
aman is no more than a child grown up. 
For “Memory of Love” is a mature piece 
of work and should make thousands of con- 
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fession story writers bite nails in chagrin 
that they did not think of it first. 

But a fine psychological insight was 
brought to bear here and some extraordi- 
nary work was done in exposing the male 
vanity. Indeed, throughout the story it is 
hard to believe that a woman wrote the 
book, so aptly are all the male stances and 
subterfuges portrayed. 


Bessie Breuer could have told her story 
in the conventional third person. But she 
chose the infinitely more difficult task of 
telling it in the first, of identifying herself 
with the chief protagonist and so telling 
the story through his eyes and his emotions. 


It is an old story, the rotter rotting, the 
rake raking. But the passion that has been 
captured and imprisoned in words, the 
fierceness, the power makes one forget that. 
On my bookshelf I place it next to Hem- 
ingway’s A Farewell To Arms. Purely 
for the heat, the wild intensity of the love 
story it goes Hemingway one better. 

Here is the first actual meeting: 

“She came around the bend in a white lawn 
dress with pink stripes, the movement faintly mold- 
ing the stuff to her breasts, her thighs rounding 
the thin folds as she walked. Her wide head with 
its pointed chin and wide eyes was tilted up to 
the sun and the sun made a dark mist of her 
short loose hair. So delicate was her face, so 
alive with quick feelings, that she seemed like 
those ethereal creatures you sometimes see in 
Italian paintings. When she saw me her face 
changed as though a film had passed over it and 
another picture was revealed. It was hard and 
sullen, her eyes narrow and withdrawn .. .” 

There is also the trick of tying phrases 
together with commas and conjunctions, a 
little technical shortcut to rhythm and emo- 
tion, one that is attempted today by many 
writers. But don’t try it unless you have 
something to say and the words are burning 
up in your throat: 

“. . « | would blow the horn at the bend below 
her house and although we never mentioned it, it 
became a signal and sometimes she was able to 
come off with me piling into the car just as she 
was with her little girl and I would rush off 
somewhere with them so that one day a man asked 
me who those two children were he had seen 
with me up near Poughkeepsie and indeed she was 
like a child, as full and unpremeditated in her 
variability.” 

But there is also the cool knowledge of 
short sentences: 


(Continued on page 48) 









































































To 1,000 Writers 


By Aron M. MartuHieu 


N editor expects the worst because he 
gets it so often. So ingrained is that 
in an editor’s character that when he 

does receive a gorgeous script from some- 
one he doesn’t know, his first reaction after 
the thrill of reading fine writing is one of 
deep suspicion. 

Some years ago I was editing a fiction 
magazine, and late one afternoon I found 
a script, among those I was reading, that 
opened : 


Among Mr. Harrow’s several sorts of genius, 


somber and luminous by turns, the power of 
making himself uncomfortable lay shining and 
singular. Undoubtedly the gift of the most mali- 


cious of all his fairy godmothers, it remained 
a wicked talisman which invariably conducted him 
to the hardest arm chair and the coldest cup of tea. 

The phrase “sombre and luminous” in 
the first sentence, and “most malicious of 
all his fairy god mothers” first enchanted 
me, then gave me a cold chill. I was un- 
willing to believe such a precious unshorn 
lamb had come unbidden to my desk. Be- 
fore proceeding with the rest of the script, 
I had the above typed out and shown 
around the office. The “worst” was my due, 
as one of the girls working for us used to 
be with Knopf and she pounced so viciously 
on the paragraph and brought it to me with 
such delight that I hated her. “This,” she 
said, “is from Elinor Wylie’s book, ‘Mr. 
Hodge and Mr. Hazard.’ I remember it, 
because I helped read proofs.” 

We returned the script with a discreet 
but firm lecture; discreet because no plagi- 
arist ever admits actually stealing material ; 
prefering instead the disgraceful lie that 
the material in question had entered his 
subconscious mind. This can be true of 
phrases, but hardly of an entire paragraph. 

I mention the above minor woe because it 
supplies my text, namely that fine writing 
is so rare,—so dispairing scarce among un- 
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solicited MSS, that the editor himself ends 
up by regarding it hostilely because he is 
afraid it is copied. 

Most fiction editors today, receiving 
something in their mail that is exceptionally 
and deliciously well done, will phone other 
editorial offices, and ask if they know the 
writer in question; figuring that such talent 
will not be totally unknown. During Ray 
Long’s last year on Cosmopolitan he bought 
a script that was so good and whose author 
was so utterly unknown that Long called 
half a dozen editors trying to place the 
writer; fearing a plagiarism of Be- 
fore publishing the story, Long sent some- 
one to see the writer, ostensibly asking for 
more work, but more especially to see if 
the writer’s other work contained the same 
high quality of fine writing. 

Now you would think with fine writing 
so rare that it is eyed with suspicion, and 
with scores of wide open markets offering 
fame and cash for ambrosia that writers 
would distill it. But no. They will not! 

There are two reasons. First, by far the 
larger group of writers lack a wide, friendly 
acquaintance with books containing a full 
quota of fine writing, and, as such, are un- 
able to appreciate the heights to which ink 
on white paper can go. Further, these 
writers lack the sensitiveness to word mean- 
ings, and the observation and perception 
that will permit them to express thoughts 
beyond their mental depth. Such writers 
may still write good action fiction, but they 
will never write a sentence like this: 

The earth sighed as it turned in its course; the 
shadow of night crept gradually along the Med 
terranean, and Asia was left in darkness 
Triumph has passed from Greece and wisdom from 
Egypt, but with the coming of night they seemet 
to regain their lost honors, and the land thé 
was soon to be called Holy prepared in the dark 


for its wonderful burden. The sea was larg 
enough to hold a varied weather: a storm played 


sorts. 
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about Sicily, but at the mouth of the Nile the 
water lay like a wet pavement. 


HE second and smaller group of 

writers have the formal education and 
friendship with good books to know fine 
writing when they see it, and in addition 
have the perception to imbue their charac- 
ters with emotions of transient and deli- 
cate hues. But they are unwilling to sweat 
over sentences. Fine writing is not ham- 
mered out. It is rewritten half a dozen 
times with the aid of Roget, and an un- 
ceasing plumbing of one’s memory to recall 
ways in which similar emotions have been 
expressed before; or, better still, incidents 
and experiences dragged up from the sub- 
conscious that by analogy will help you to 
make clear to the reader the precise shade 
of thought you want to convey. Every good 
adjective worth using is in Roget, and it 
stands to reason that a writer who uses his 
synonym book can do a better job than 
those who do not. Likewise, most of us 
who observe at all carry a memory or well- 
stuffed notebook replete with comparisons 
to fit ever so brightly and snugly in some 
otherwise unstudded sentence. 

Yet most writers I know, and my speak- 
ing and writing acquaintance goes well over 
a thousand, work on the premise that with- 
out volume there can be no literary profit, 
and that no matter how finely turned out a 
story may be, no fiction editor is going to 
pay the price for production time lost, and 
that while writing one 5,000-word story that 
is beautifully turned out, the same writer 
could do two 20,000-word novelettes; and 
that a writer who accustoms himself to pol- 
ishing and fine writing will sicken of hack 
work and never be able to do it again. 

The last objection is the greatest; for a 
writer successfully turning out hack work is 
not unlike the successful capitalist who is 
for whatever system under which he has 
gained his profits, and fears change. 

Among the hundreds of writers to whom 
the above paragraphs apply are two that 
occur to this moment, Ted Tinsley and 
Norvell Page. Both of these men are edu- 
tated, keen writers now specializing in pulp 
work. They have a living to make, depend- 
ants to take care of, and the same problems 
any one of us share in keeping up with our 
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bills. Either of these two men could, I 
believe, turn out literature; yet once they 
did, neither would be satisfied or willing 
to do pulp stories again. If in the next 
three or four years neither is willing to 
take the gamble and let the parade pass by 
while they put a tentative hand to litera- 
ture, the twig will be bent, and the literary 
mind accustomed to batting out a story of 
so many words written to a given formula, 
will no longer be free and able to soar into 
the exciting realm that is literature. 


There is an untouched market in this 
country for the finely written detective 
story. The millions of appreciative men 
and women who read detective novels for 
relaxation, for the fun of pitting their mind 
against the author’s, have no choice but to 
read clever claptrap, sans felling, sans 
philosophy, and sans significance. 


S every employer knows, most workers 

are not competent. They know enough 
tc get by, but where are the craftsmen, the 
workers who have mastered every trick and 
shadow of their work that only independent 
research will get? Go into any manufac- 
turing plant—printing, tanning, radio or 
what not? Ask the owner how many of 
his employees are authorities on the work 
they do, are alive to the movement going 
on about them, and explore, mentally, the 
idea of doing today’s work in a different or 
better way. The answer you know in ad- 
vance, if you have ever worked. Most peo- 
ple lack not only native intelligence, and a 
fresh viewpoint, but above all, the over- 
powering desire to work hard. 


Likewise among free-lance writers. Com- 
petition there is a plenty, but 90 per cent of 
it is a feeble imitation of another man’s 
idea. The God-awful jokes you hear on the 
radio are a nightly example of highly paid 
gag men getting by on the least possible 
effort to earn their salary. This, however, 
is excused (by the gag men) on the grounds 
that the public is dumb, and anything that’s 
good won’t get by. Free-lance writers doing 
work for the pulps are already inserting 
paper into typewriters to remind me sternly 
that whenever they do turn out a piece of 
stimulating copy, the editor slaps it back 
with a note, “Not for us.” 
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True enough. But the pulps, numerous 
though they are, do not represent our entire 
market. The quality magazines—and there 
are a good many more than Harper’s, Scrib- 
ner’s and The Atlantic, as well as the book 
publishers, yammer in their own polite way 
for fine writing, for writing with signifi- 
cance, for writing demanding an agile, ap- 
preciative mind to follow and to under- 
stand. 


Every magazine, worthy of the name, 
maintains at considerable expense, a staff 
of readers. Why? Because the publisher 
enjoys relieving unemployment? Editorial 
readers are employed only because there are 
not enough stories written by known writers 
to supply the demand on the part of a fed- 
up public. Any editor in New York can 
pick up his classified Manhattan telephone 
directory and by simply calling the literary 
agents listed in it, get enough passable copy 
to fill every issue of his magazine. Yet no 
editor does this. 


Instead he advertises in one way or an- 
other to writers at large, and to the public 
at large, that he wants good stories. The 
Macfadden $10,000 and $25,000 story con- 
tests are not the bunk. They represent the 
earnest efforts on the part of a successful 
publisher to encourage unknown writers to 
send in material. 


Of course, it’s hard to sell mediocre work. 
Naturally an editor would rather buy an or- 
dinary story from a “name” than from an 
unknown. But good work is not hard to 
sell. The bitter truth is that darn little good 
writing is being done. Why? I don’t be- 
lieve it is due to lack of intelligence, or lack 
of ability. It is due primarily to laziness, 
to rampant shiftless natures that would 
rather lie on a couch or see a show than 
sweat over a word. 


Most editorial rejects are deservedly so. 
But there are literally thousands of writers, 
including both the professional and the un- 
known, who have it in them to do fine work, 
if they but would. 


Have you ever tried your hand at fine 
writing ? If you are one of the smaller group 
mentioned in the earlier part of this article 
who have the book learning to appreciate fine 
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writing, plus the willingness to allocate to 
your characters realistic emotions and man- 
ners, you are ready to start. 


HAT is fine writing? If I cannot 

define, I can give you a few examples. 
Using the ingredients of it, whatever the 
definition may be, insures the professional 
a permanent place for himself, and guar- 
antees the beginner immediate (if sus- 
picious) attention. 


Four color pictures, beautiful art work, 
and big names (as Esquire found out after 
its second issue) don’t make a magazine. 
It needs more than that. It needs, as Ful- 
ton Ourlser said in the last WriTErR’s YEAR 
Book, an author good enough to put a how!l- 
ing crowd of people around 1926 Broadway 
to see “what’s going to happen to Elsie in 
next week’s Liberty.” 


A swell plot has sold many a story 
couched in bad writing. But fine writing, 
and consistently fine writing, will sell any- 
thing, and in addition put a crowd of editors 
around the remotest writer’s cabin. The 
way to beat competition, and the way to 
sell your work is to give the editor some- 
thing no one else is giving him. The blow 
the loss of Alexander Woollcott gave The 
New Yorker, the sale heights reached by 
“Anthony Adverse,” the success of the little- 
advertised Story, the twenty-four-hour-a- 
day search on the part of book and quality 
magazine editors for new talent are national 
examples of the hue and cry following the 
wake of fine writing discovered, or fine 
writing lost. 


We acknowledge with thanks receipt of copies 
of The Beacon, a “little magazine,” published in 
Monterey, Calif. It is very nicely printed, with 
considerable use of imagination in regard to paper 
stock. The editors, particularly Mr. Peter 
O’Crotty, seem to be having one heck of a good 
time running their little paper, and the editorials 
are as good-humoredly well written as you will 
find any place. 


In one of them, Mr. O’Crotty remarks that war 
is not what General Sherman said it was. Instead 
it mildly suggests as an alternative: “It is g 
business.” In another editorial Mr. O’Crotty pdl- 
ishes off Mr. Hearst and he does a good job, too. 
Well, as Mr. Brisbane would say, “Some editors 
are animated, and then again some are not.” 

The Beacon uses quality fiction up to 4,00) 
words. 
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Mellow Drama 





By Ricuarp B. SALE 


AX FELDER —the ebullient and 
corpulent president of Colossal 
Magazines, Incorporated — fell 
back heavily in his chair behind the polished 
walnut desk, tilted his long cigar ceiling- 
ward, and cocked the thumb of his left 
hand in the left armhole of his vest. He said 
indulgently : “Lou, you’re losing your grip.” 

Lou Carey, editorial director for the en- 
tire awesome string of Colossal Magazines, 
moaned softly, brushed his hand through 
his dark hair, and stared at Max without 
reply. 

“Did you hear me, Lou?” Max asked 
curtly. 

“Yep. I’m losing my grip. 
“hief.” 

“Exactly !’” Max expanded broadly. “Good 
editors keep their ears to the ground. They 
watch for trends.” 

“Trends ?” 

“Trends, Lou, trends!” 

Lou sighed and glanced absently out of 
the window. “Maxie—the last time you kept 
your ear to the ground and caught a trend in. 
it, you set Colossal back a nice round eight 
grand.” 

Max slammed the desk. “It’s a lie!” 

Lou looked hurt. “Why, Maxie, how 
can you that? Don’t you remember 
when somebody tipped you off that the 
Western mags were pulling in the dough? 
We already had four of them on the list. 
Two were making expenses and the other 
two were no pay boarders. And what did 
you do? You slapped Colossal Western 
Stories together and handed it to a dis- 
tributor. And then what happened ?” 

Max said nothing. 


I heard you, 


say 


“All right,” Lou shrugged. “It lasted three 


months but we’ll skip that. Then there was 
the time when Amalgamated put out that 
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Frankenstein collection of bedtime stories 
called—what was it?”—Creepy Stories. And 
what did you do? You followed them right 
up with Colossal Horror Tales and stole 
their thunder.” 





“That was a mistake,” Max admitted re- 
luctantly. I was ahead of our public. But 
this time, Lou, it’s a natural! We can’t 
lose! We've simply got to do it! Every 
other company in the business is making 
mazuma on this one! The public is wild! 
It’s a trend!” 

“What trend?” 

“Melodrama,” said Max. “We've got to 
give them real old-fashioned melodrama!” 

“My Lord!” Lou cried. “Don’t you ever 
read our magazines? What in hell do you 
think we’ve been giving them all these years? 
If they don’t get melodrama—what do they 
get? Diabetes?” 

“T know, I know,” Max said. “But this 
is different. Remember the days when Nick 
Carter was in dime novels?” Lou nodded. 
“Well, that’s back again. Only different. 
You take the same kind of story, put it in 
a magazine with a couple of shorts in the 
back of the book, get a hot cover, and you’re 
in! Have you been watching the stands? 
Hot-Fire Publications put out The Black 
/lvenger and it’s selling two hundred thou- 
sand a month at fifteen cents! It’s all about 
a detective named the Black Avenger who 
goes around bumping off guys against the 
law. Melodrama!” 

“So what?” Lou asked. 

“Amalgamated have put out The Scor- 
pion,’ Max went on enthusiastically. “It’s 
all about a detective named the Scorpion 
who r 

“goes around bumping off guys against 
the law,” Lou interrupted. “And Marvel 
Magazines have put out one called Secret 
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Sleuth Z and it’s all about a detective named 
Secret Sleuth Z who goes around bumping 
off guys against the law.” 

Max asked eagerly: “You get the idea?” 

“T get it,” Lou said. “There are too many 
of them now. They won’t last. They can’t 
last.” 

“But I’ve got the best idea of all!” Max 
exclaimed. ‘It’s sheer genius, Lou! We’re 
going to put out one called The Cobra and 
we're going to subtitle it: The King of 
Detectives. Get it? King Cobra. It’s colos- 
sal” He paused for breath. “Listen, Lou, 
it’s all about a detective 

“named King Cobra,” Lou finished, 
“who goes around bumping off guys against 
the law.” He sighed sadly. “No, Maxie, 
don’t do it. You'll get rooked when they 
crash. And with us being distributed by Abe 
Schultz and his crowd it’ll be four months 
after they crash before we know it. 

“Do you question my judgment?” Max 
asked sternly. 








”? 


“T’m only telling you—— 

“Next week,” Max cut in severely, “at 
nine o’clock Tuesday morning, I want to 
see the first copy of The Corba. Finished, 
you understand? Completed.” 

Lou rose. “All right, Maxie,” he said. 
“T’ll do it. But, by God, when you get the 
distributor’s report, don’t tell me it was my 
idea. Remember—you asked for it.” 


, 


“Don’t tell me I should remember,” Max 
repled with dignity. ‘““You do the remember- 
ing around here. That’s what you're paid 
for. 

“Lots of melodrama, lots of action, lots 
of——” 

“Okey.” Lou sighed as he slammed the 
door. 

II. 

INDA PAYSON, corn-haired, blue-eyed, 
and comely, was listed on the Colossal 
payroll as secretary to the editorial director. 
Lou knew she was more than that. She 
was his confident, his fellow-wallower 
through split infinitives, his fellow-searcher 
for le mot juste, his fellow-yearner for the 

White Hope. 

When she saw his face as he came back 
to his own office, she chuckled with the 
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lightness born of realization that the destiny 
of Colossal Magazines, Incorporated, did 
not rest on her shoulders. She said: “My 
friend, I have a strange intuition which tells 
me that we are about to embark on a new 
and positively sensational literary venture.” 

Lou flopped down in a chair and stretched 
his feet out. 

“Look,” she said, “I’m strong and healthy, 
toots. I can take it. What’s the name, no 
kidding ?” 

“The Cobra,’ said Lou. “Some little bird 
told Maxie it will net.” 

“So what?” 

“So it’s one of those things,” Lou replied. 
“You know—a fifty thousand worder each 
issue about the same character. Taken from 
the case-book of The Cobra and all of that 
sort of stuff. Max wants the book finished 
by Tuesday so’s he can ride with the flood 
tide.” 

“That’s nine days,’ Linda said dryly. 
‘Need I remind you that there is a novel 
to be written, four shorts to be purchased, 
and some art work to be done?” 

“IT know, I know,” Lou sighed. “First, 
I’ve got to get a good writer and give the 
mag a chance. Start naming ’em.” 

“Norvell Page?” Linda asked. 

“Uh-uh. He’s with Popular 
Spider.” 

“Arthur Burks?” 

“Up to his neck this month. 
handle anymore.” 

“Lester Dent?” 

“He’s with Street 
Savage.” 

“Frederick Painton?” 

“Down in Florida playing golf.” 

“Erle Stanley Gardner?” 

“Warner keep him too busy.” 

“Jack O’Arcy ?” 


on The 
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“He does the Phantom.” 

“Frederick C. Davis?” 

Lou looked panicky. “He’s with Popular 
on Operator No. 5. Linda, I’ve got to gt 
me a good writer! I want some one who 
knows his stuff! I can’t hire a hack! The 
book has got to have a chance!” 

“I’ve named you tops,” Linda said. “Ant 
don’t fly off the handle. How about Rogti 
Kemper ?” 
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Lou stared at her, his eyes stony. “What 
did you say?” 

“Now, listen, Lou-—— 

“Maybe you don’t understand,” Lou cut 
her off. “I started Kemper in this racket 
five years ago when he was nothing but a 
raw kid. I gave him a break. I set him to 
writing the words for Secret Service Scott, 
a magazine we used to publish. The book 
wasn’t much different from these mags on 
the stands now—including Maxie’s Cobra. 
You know what happened ?” 

“T can’t imagine,” Linda said dryly, “un- 
less Kemper sold a serial to the slicks and 
got heady, and then got an offer from 
another outfit for more mazuma and walked 
out on you without notice leaving you in 
a hole.” 

“Oh,” Lou said. “I told you.” 

“Five times. So what?’ 

“So what! So you want me to put my 
pride in my pocket and beg that swell- 
headed ham to come back and write this 
book for me!’ 


” Linda began. 


Linda looked amused. “Necessity is the 


mother of humble pie.” 


Lou sighed. ‘But it’s out of the question. 
He’s selling to the slicks. We could never 
meet his rate.” 

“I was speaking to Sam Ward yesterday,” 
Linda said. “He’s Kemper’s agent, you 
know. He was saying as how Kemper has 
hit a writing slump. He’s been living high 
and he’s just about broke. I'll bet you five 
simoleons he’d take you up on it.” 

“Tl take you,” Lou snapped, “and give 
you two to one!” He took a deep breath. 
“Get him on the phone.” 

“What I like about you, Lou,” she said 
as she put the call through, “is the gleam 
that comes into your orbs when you scent a 
sure bet.” She chuckled. “Lift the hand- 
set, toots. Here’s Kemper, peer of Ameri- 
can letters, in the flesh.” 

Lou picked up the telephone and said: 
“Hello? . .. Oh, hello, Kemper. Lou Carey, 
of Colossal Magazines. Listen, Kemper, 
we're getting out a new book down here, 
something like our old Secret Service Scott. 
We needed a writer and I suggested you. 
Had a pretty tough time getting it across. 
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Maxie hasn’t forgotten the raw deal on that 


last one. But he finally agreed that he’d 
give you a shot at it.... Eh? Two cents 
a word? Nothing doing. A cent is the top 


and you’re lucky to get that. I know you’re 
a slick writer, but that doesn’t pull in the 
pulps any. Take it or leave... Eh? You'll 
—take—it?”’ Lou looked stunned. “Well, 
okey then. Better drop around this after- 
noon and get the dope on it. Yeah, yeah, 
two o’clock is fine.” He hung up. 

“You owe me,” Linda said, “ten bucks.” 


“He’s in,” Lou murmured. “Son of a 
gun! I didn’t think... .” 

“What I like about you editors,” Linda 
said, “is the way you never tell a writer 
that he’s good. Ten bucks, please.” 

“T’ll pay you, I'll pay you! First, 
get Joe Hinkley on the phone! Tell him I 
want a hot cover! Background of sky- 
scrapers! Foreground, a big black cobra, 
jaws agape, big fangs, venom dripping! 
Put a dame between the jaws! Make it 
black, purple and red! That’s a stunner! 
And tell him he’s got three days to get it 
into this office and I want to see the sketch 
this afternoon! A hundred bucks for the 
thing !” 

“How the man does go on,” Linda 
sighed... 


ITI. 


HREE days later, when Linda Payson 

arrived at the office promptly at nine- 
thirty, she discovered the harassed editorial 
director of Colossal Magazines, Incorpo- 
rated, moping at his desk, his head in his 
hands and his face so long it dragged on 
the blotter. 

“Who died?” she asked, tossing her hat 
on the rack. 

“Cut it out,” he said dismally. 

She frowned at him. ‘“What’s the mat- 
ter, Lou? Didn’t Hinkley bring the 
cover in?” 

“Sure,” Lou said dully. 
desk.” 

Linda went to her desk and took a good 
look at the canvas. She whistled. Lou 
looked up at the sound. “Yeah,” he nodded. 
“Tt’s all right.” 


“It’s on your 
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“Whatever he’s got,” Linda grimaced, 
“only an expensive operation would get rid 
of it. Well, genius, why the gloom? Did 
Kemper .. .” 

“Kemper!” Lou flared. “The dirty 
chiseller !” 

“Lou—he didn’t call it off?” 

“Sure he did. Five minutes ago, he 
buzzed me. He said: ‘I regret to inform 
you that I shall be unable to write for your 
magazine after all. My agent just told me 
that the cinema has purchased the rights to 
one of my books this morning and it will be 
necessary for me to leave for Hollywood 
immediately.’ So I said...” 

“Never mind the swear-words,” Linda 


remarked. “I’m thinking.” 

“When I remember,” Lou said, “how I 
started that little punk in this game. My 
God, he was still so half-baked that he’d 
paste the last two pages of his script to- 
gether so’s he could tell whether or not the 


editor read them all the way through. And 
I assigned him Secret Service Scott...” 
“T’ve got it!” Linda exclaimed. 
“Mine’s cholera,” said Lou. ‘‘What’s 


yours?” 

“No gagging. I mean it. Toots, if I can 
get you a cobra book-length in here to- 
morrow, what'll you pay me?” 


“Cent a word. Are you nuts?” 


“We all are a little,” she said. “Get the 
cover to the engraver. If Max calls...” 

Simultaneously, Lou’s telephone rang. He 
eyed the handset sadly, then picked it up. 
He listened a second. He said: “Hello, 
Maxie.” He cleared his throat. “How 
goes what? ... The Cobra!” Lou turned 
to Linda woefully. “He wants to know 
how The Cobra is coming .. .” 

“Tell him fine. Keep telling him fine! 
I'll have that book-length in this office to- 
morrow morning and all ready for the 
presses. And remember, toots, Linda 
never fails!” 

“Hello, Maxie!” Lou said, watching her 
flash from the office as deep sadness lined 
his face. “Just fine, Maxie. It’s coming 
along just fine.” His enthusiasm hurt him. 
“Yes, indeed, Maxie, it’ll be colossal .. .” 


IV. 


N Tuesday morning at eleven o’clock 

—just two short hours after Lou had 
placed the first copy of The Cobra on Max 
Felder’s desk, the telephone jingled merrily. 
Answering it, Lou heard that his presence 
was desired immediately in Mr. Felder’s 
office. 

Lou went in trepidation. But when he 
saw the ebullient mood of the president of 
Colossal Magazines, he glowed with relief. 
“Absolutely, Lou,’ Max said, “it’s a fair 
job.” Which from Maxie meant the mag 
was a wow, since he always guarded against 
praise and the possibility of an editorial 
director asking for a raise. 

“The cover,” Lou began. 


“A fair job,’ Max nodded. “It’s not 
Baumhofer, but it’s fair.” 

“And the story, Maxie?” 

“Ah,” Max said. “That story. I got to 


tell you about that.” 

“You didn’t like it?” 

“Tt wasn’t bad,” Max said, holding his 
superlatives in check with difficulty. “A 
fair job, Lou. ‘City of Corpses!’ Not a 
bad title. Six murders—a good number. And 
the new twist where the corpses come to 
life to fight on the hero’s side, not bad 
plotting at all. This Robertson who wrote 
it, he’s pretty fair. Who is he?” 

“That’s a house name,” said Lou. “My 
secretary really wrote it. She turned it 
out in one night.” 

“Linda?” 

“Yeah.” 

A tremor shook Max. “Lou,” he said, 
trying to keep the casualness in his tones, 
“what did you pay her?” 

“Five hundred bucks. Cent a word.” 

Max sighed. “She isn’t bad, Lou. | 
think maybe we should do her a favor and 
sign her on for a year. Maybe at three- 
quarters of a cent a word.” He cleared his 
throat. “Of course, if she realizes she is 
pretty fair, we might raise it to a cent a 
word.” He caught himself. “But cer- 
tainly three-quarters is enough! She’s no 
Bedford-Jones !” 

Linda smiled at 


Lou when he came 
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back. “‘He’s crazy about it,” she said. “I 
knew he would be.” 

“Crazy about it?” Lou exclaimed. ‘“He’s 
so crazy he wants you to sign on for a year 
at three-quarters of a cent. Three hundred 
and seventy-five a month. You're to do 
The Cobra from now on. How does that 
strike you?” 

“I'll sign,” Linda said. “But for a cent 
a word. Five hundred a month. Maxie’s 
lucky I don’t make it a grand. That yarn 
is hot and all the others will be, too. And 
I'll sign right now, too. The contracts are 
in that file over there.” 

Her sang-froid amazed him, and while 
he was blotting her signature above his own 
on the document, Linda had to bring him 
out of his fog and remind him that the 
telephone was ringing. 

He picked it up and said: “Hello? ... 
Hello, Maxie . . . Sure, Maxie. Sure, I'll 
be right in.’ He hung up. 

“What does he want?” Linda asked. 

“IT dunno. He sounded sort of mad.” 


The instant Lou opened the door to Max 
Felder’s private office, Max bolted out of a 
chair, waved a cigar violently, and snapped: 
“You're fired !” 

“Who, me?” Lou said, taken unawares. 
“What is this?” He saw another man in 
the office, Sam Ward, literary agent, the 
man who handled all of Roger Kemper’s 
stuff. 

Ward said: “It’s this new book, Lou, 
The Cobra.” 

“So what? It’s a good book, isn’t it?” 

“It should be,” said Ward. “You had a 
master writing it.” 

“Heh?” 

“That novel, ‘City of Corpses,’ is a word- 
for-word copy of Roger Kemper’s ‘City 
of Living Cadavers,’ which appeared five 
years ago in the third issue of Secret Serv- 
ie Scott,” Sam Ward explained tactfully. 

“W hat?” 





“Honest, Lou. The only thing that’s been 
changed is the name of the detective. Where 
Kemper used Scott, you’ve used Cobra. 
Where Kemper’s dick used a pistol, your 
dick uses a poisoned dart and blow-gun. 
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That’s piracy, Lou.” 

“P-piracy ?” 

“Sure,” Ward said. “Gee, Lou, I’m not 
trying to hold Colossal up, but you only 
bought first North American Serial Rights 
on all of Kemper’s yarns. This constitutes 
second serial rights publication—and you 
haven’t paid for them.” 

“How—much—” 

“Well,” Ward said, “I was talking to 
Maxie about it. I want to be fair on 
the thing. You used to pay Kemper three 
cents a word when he was at his best for 
you. This is one of his best. I thought 
it would only be fair for a two-cent rate. 
Gee, Maxie, you couldn’t ask for anything 
fairer than that, could you?” 

“Mr. Ward,” Max said, then spluttered, 
“You, Lou! Do you realize what you’ve 
done? Five hundred you paid to that sec- 
retary of yours. And one thousand more 
you must pay to Mr. Ward for his client. 
Fifteen hundred dollars for a_ second- 
handed story!” 


“But, Maxie, I didn’t know... 


“Don’t talk! Just tell me where she is! 
Maybe she hasn’t cashed the check yet! 
Maybe—by God, I’ll put her in jail!” 


” 


When Linda got there after Lou called 
her, he said quickly: “Linda, where did 
you get that story?” 

“The one in The Cobra?” Linda asked. 

Te. 

“T got it from our old magazine, Secret 
Service Scott,” she said. “When you needed 
a book-length in a hurry, I went through 
the files of Secret Service Scott, picked the 
issue which had sold the most copies and 
changed it a little so’s the readers wouldn’t 
remember it.” 

“But you took credit for it?” Max roared. 

“TI did not. I gave it a house name, 
Robertson.” 

“Did it ever occur to you,” Sam Ward 
asked anxiously, “that you were stealing 
Kemper’s property? The second serial 
rights to all those stories belong to Kemper. 
That’s piracy.” 

“T beg your pardon,” Linda said. “I sold 
Colossal Magazines my own property. The 
second serial rights of the Kemper novels 
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in Secret Service Scott belong to me.” 

“You?” Ward said. 

“On Thursday,” said Linda, “the day you 
sold his novel to the movies, I went up to 
see him. He was well in his cups, which 
no doubt helped me. I persuaded him to 
sell me all second serial rights for the year 
1929. He accepted my check for five hun- 
dred dollars and has cashed it since, no 
doubt. I assure you the second serial rights 
are legally mine to do with as I see fit.” 

“Oh,” Ward said. He glanced at Max. 
“T—I guess that changes things, Maxie.” 


’ 


“Tt certainly does,” Max said, his eyes 
shining. 

“T was just protecting my client,” Ward 
said. “You know how it is, Maxie. No 
hard feelings?” 

“Mr. Ward,” said Max. 
feelings.” 

When the literary agent had gone, Max 
looked at Lou. Lou looked at Linda. Linda 
looked at Max. Max grinned. They all 
grinned. He said: “Lou—did she sign?” 


“T have no hard 


Lou nodded. “Yes, she signed all right. 
But after all, can The Cobra publish a re- 
print as its lead story every month?” 

“Aw, shucks, Lou,” said Maxie, “those 
stories are five years old and the kids that 
bought them are men now. My boy, the 
reading public is a parade, and the parade 
moves on. Say, that’s a good title for 
something !”” 

“Okay. I got it down.” 

“But, Lou! Did Linda take three-quar- 
ters of a cent? After all, you know, I 
can’t be...” 

“She did not,” Linda said. “You’re get- 
ting Kemper at five hundred a month 
through me.” 

“But, chief,” 
—fired me... 

"oe, Sen,” 


Lou said hesitantly, “you 
9 

Max said. “Can’t you take 
a joke, Lou? This secretary of yours—she 
is the best writer who never wrote. Now 
get out of here, both of you. And if The 
Cobra doesn’t sell that monthly check of 
Linda’s is going to turn into rubber. You 
better start a contest in it or something. 
Give a prize for something and tie it up 


WRITER’s DIGEST 


with The Cobra. I pay you people and I 
think up all the ideas. 
action.” 


Let’s have some 


On the other side of the door, Lou wilted, 
He said: “My good God! What can happen 
next ?” 

“Cheer up, toots,” said Linda. “Colossal 
can always go bankrupt some day and you 
can always join the breadline and write for 
the New Masses. You haven't lived yet, 
sonny-boy, you haven’t lived yet z 
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IR: 

The Home Desirable is a 12-page magazine, pub- 
monthly by Alco-Gravure, Inc., Chicago, 
free to home owners and others inter- 


lished 


distributed 


ested in home-making by plumbing and _ heating 
dealers in ali states, and underwritten by Crane Co, 
No advertising other than that of Crane and in- 
stitutional copy of the dealer is carried. Circula- 


tion—115,000. Now in fourth issue of third volume, 

We are starting to read now for scripts for 
next year. [Remember the magazine is read by 
the home owner, and the raison d’etre of the pub- 
lication is to sell plumbing and heating equip- 
nent.] We would like to see: 


1. “Before” and “after” photos of home modern- 
ization, especially those which embrace plumb- 
ing and heating improvement. 

2. Human-interest, home-life photos. (Incidentally, 
in all photos except technical and architectural 
ones, we like people in them.) No material will 
be returned unless return postage is enclosed. 
We pay $2.00 to $5.00 for photos. 

3. Short-short mystery stories. 

4. Fiction serial, suitable for publication in short 
installments (not over 900 words), of interest 
principally to men—yet of enough general hu- 
man interest to attract reading by entire family. 
Must have definite relation to home, and per- 
haps should bring in children, dogs, hobbies, 

etc. (This is a difficult and 

after looking over several score manuscripts, 
we haven’t yet found what we want.) 


sports, order, 


5. Cartoons—of the Bill Holman—Hoff—J. Irv- 
ing type. 


We do not want jokes, recipes, menus or food 
articles. 

We have need for home modernization articles 
e 1 
of an unusual nature—new slants and approaches 
—unique ideas in general modernization, decora- 
tion, room arrangement, cleaning, and the like. 

Our rates vary between two cents and four cents 
a word—but we do not pay strictly by wordage. 
In most cases where manuscripts need paring, we 
return them to the writers who cut them to the 
required length. 

Maximum leneth we can use is 1,000 words, 
with preference given to those of 750-900 words. 
W. L. BENSON, Editor. 

The Home Desirable. 
221 W. LaSalle St., Chicago. 


Room 763, 
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Wie are interested in securing articles for our 
magazine, House F'urnishing Dealer. 

These articles should be of a merchandising 
nature and tell in detail plans used by department 
stores or hardware stores to promote the sale of 
housewares. We are also interested in articles 
relating to the merchandising of electrical appli- 
ances for home use. 

Each article should be submitted to the proper 
oficial of the store for his O. K. before it is sent 
to us. 

We use quite a number of illustrations and like 


our articles to be well illustrated whenever 
possible. 

Payment for articles accepted is made upon 
publication. Mae G. Hunt, 


307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


Writer’s Dicrest stated erroneously that the line 
payment for greeting card verse by The Para- 


| mount Line, of Providence, is 25 cents a line flat. 


For good work, and for outstanding work, this 
company pays considerably better. Reports are 
made in a week, or 10 days at the most. 





The Little Brown and Company, 34 Beacon St., 
Boston, Mass., $5,000 prize novel contest is for 
non-fiction. The subject may be biography, his- 
tory, economics, politics, morals, or philosophy; 
or a narrative of human experience, personal ad- 
venture or discovery. The book must be non- 
fiction, deal with events in the United States 
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and be by an American citizen. The work must 
be previously unpublished. Closing date October 
1, 1936. The recommended length limit is 85,000 
words to 150,000 words top. 





Sir: 

Blast, the proletarian magazine, has now been 
absorbed by The Lance. 

The Lance will carry on the subscribers and 
foreign representation. We are, incidentally, look- 
ing around for further mergers. 

With the next issue, The Lance will again in- 
crease in size and we are looking for writers who 
can turn out stuff like Harry Baroda who is now 
writing a series of articles for us. 

Sir: 

A new publication, The Children’s Magazine, 
makes its formal bow this September. The editors 
are looking for material appealing to children of 
seven to sixteen. 

New names and angles, stories, plays, articles 
and drawings are wanted for children. 

Hat Karka, Managing Editor. 
Box 246, Station G, N. Y., N. Y. 
Sir: 

Collegiate Digest has dropped its 
puzzle and short story contests. 

At the present time we are running a “Picture 
of the Week” contest featuring fine photographs 
submitted by college students and faculty members. 
Five dollars ($5.00) is paid the winner of each 
week’s contest. 


crossword 


FREDERICK J. Noerr,. Editor. 
Madison, Wis. 











TWO MORE “FIRST” SALES! 


VERY month, in addition to the regular sales for my established clients, 


I start at least one new writer selling. Last month, I started two: 


Mr. 


Knox, of Washington, and Mrs. Hancock, of Ohio. 


( ~ Mr. Knox writes: 


“Your letter informing me of the sale of my story THE 
STRIKES was better than a shot of seven star Seagram’s! 
Thomas. 

taking, detailed criticism of my manuscripts as well as your sugges- 
tions concerning plot revision and character build-up have pulled me 


tical aid has meant a great deal to me, Mr. 


through the rough spots.” 


What I am doing for these writers, | can do for you. 


I take the time to be specific. I have no assistants: each manuscript 
I not only point out your faults 
and your virtues but I tell you when and where they occur. I mark 
your manuscripts paragraph by paragraph, thus showing you in com- 
plete detail where you achieve the professional touch and where 
your work is amateurish. I analyze your plot, your treatment, your 


receives my individual attention. 


construction. Finally, I find your markets. 


end me one of your stories. Within one week, I'll return it to you 

with the most careful, analytical and helpful paragraph-by-paragraph 
criticism you could possibly obtain anywhere. You’re the judge! 
If you don’t feel that I’ve helped, your fee is refunded. 


RATES: 


Special Introductory Offer: 


With your first story send along an extra one. 
second story the same careful criticism as the first . . 
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One dollar per thousand words. 
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SONG WRITING 


TALKING PICTURES AND MUSIC 
PUBLICATION 


Songs in pictures have definitely become a permanent 
feature thereby creating a constant market for suitable 
song>. Our Sales Service has successfully placed songs 
for our clients, which we serviced, for usage in Talking 
Picture Productions at the Hollywood Studios, each one 
being a new song by a new writer. Well known movie 
stars have used them, while one number which we 
serviced, was used as a signature song in 24 feature 
productions. Other songs of our clients were placed by 
our Sales Service for publication with one of the larg- 
est music publishers in the United States on their 
standard royalty contract, while many other numbers 
have been used by leading west coast dance bands and 
Played over the Pacific Coast Radio Stations, including 
NBC and CBS. Many of our clients inform us of hav- 
ing placed their songs for publication direct, after be- 
ing serviced by us, thereby definitely proving that 
every song we service can stand upon its own merits. 
THESE ARE SOME OF THE THRILLS that clients 


of our service are receiving. 


BIG ROYALTIES 


paid by Music Publishers and Talking Picture Pro- 
ducers for suitable songs. Thru our service HIT 
WRITERS will revise, arrange, compose music to your 
lyrics or lyrics to your music, secure U. S. Copyright 
registration and GUARANTEE to broadcast your song 
over our scheduled Radio program. Our Sales Service 
is on the ground here in Hollywood and knows Talking 
Picture and Music Publishing requirements. Intelligent 
submission of your song will therefore be made to a 
selected list of markets. This is YOUR opportunity! 
Don’t delay but write TODAY for FREE COPY of 
our 20-page instructive booklet giving full details of 
the most complete and practical Song Service ever 
offered. 


UNIVERSAL SONG SERVICE 


683 Meyer Bldg., Western Ave., at Sierra Vista 


SONGWRITERS 
LON HEALY’S BIG SPECIAL for the month of May. 


Your meiody gi:en a fine, up-to-date, professional piano arrange- 
ment, also uke chords and diagrams and some revision (if neces- 
sary) all for $5.00. 

Like a person who is well-croomed, a melody cressed-up with a 
fine arrangement makes a better impression. 





Prices for orchestra arranging, composing, copywork, on request. 
Enclose stamps. 

All work done by the writer of NEVADA MOON (Quincke), 
ARIZONA ROSE (Feist), COLORADO ROSE (Shapiro, Vernstein). 


LON HEALY Liberty Theatre COLORADO SPRINGS 





ree To Dencerite: 


SUCCESSFUL songwriters receive large financiat a 


returns. Send now for free booklet, ‘‘How To 
Write Songs’ by famous Broadway composer. 

SONGWRITERS INSTITUTE, Dept. 405 
330 Wadsworth Ave. 


New York 





Ua Cae a ee 


Send for our 


50-50 Plan 


Submit your best poems to a progressive com- 
pany for free examination and report. 


INDIANA SONG BUREAU, Inc. 
202 Daleure Building Salem, Indiana 


MANY POEMS WANTED 


By Luther A. Clark, who arranged the piano part of 
When It’s Springtime in the Rockies and When You 
Play the Organ. Three poems examined free. Many 
of our customers like our latest plan of publication. 
Write today for particulars. You will like our offer. 


NATIONAL SONGLAND 
Clark Building, Dept. ““‘WD” Thomasten, 


ONG POET 








Maine 
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Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


(Continued from page 8) 

SOUTH IDAHO—Picturesque, historical. Map inter4 
esting prints, 500 words description—65c; native. 
Mr. Robinson, Fairfield, Idaho. 7 


INFORMATION — Research worker will answer an 
question, 25c. Williams, Box 66, Berkeley, Calif, 


RESEARCH, any subject, in Washington’s largest |i. 
braries. Rates reasonable. H. Harper, 3203 Seventh 
Street NE., Washington, D. C. 


MISERABLE SNIFFLING, WATERY EYES? I war on 
head colds! After ten years I’ve found the one and 
only antidote. You'll be everlastingly grateful 

fethod, 50c. Druggist Lloyd Milwer, 53 Spring St. 
Trenton, N. J. 7 


MY DIAGRAM SYSTEM doctors sick plots! 25c. Get 
suspense into your story. Positions of Danger, 25c, 
Fred J. Miller, Box 1943, Boise, Idaho. 


GOLFERS—Here is a positive check on your putting 
stroke ... and a sure way to improve it. Money 
refunded if our outfit does not do it. $1.00 in stamps 
or money order. Free! Golfing tips by the world’s 
greatest. Putt-O-Graf, 3551 N. Clark Street, Chi 
cago, Illinois. 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER—Detailed advice on two 12. 
minute radio scripts, 75c, plus return postage. B, 
Truemper, 68 N. Fourth, Aurora, Hil. 


MUST EARN $509 by September. 
work. Box M-15. 


You offer—honest 





LYRICS—Any subject, $2. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 


Louisa R. Hamlett, 2151 


SUMMER POSITION—Literary 
penion; expert manuscript worker. M. 
143, Phillipsburg, New Jersey. 


secretary or com 


J. W., Box 


WANTED—To borrow 
Box M-13. 


money on unusual collateral, 


HOME WORK wanted, addressing envelopes, mount: 
ing stamps, etc. Box M-16. 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE novelists, short-story writers, 
seeking publisher, or beginners needing C.S. edi: 
torial guidance, collaboration, write Box M-18. 


LYRICS TO MUSIC, $2.50; photographs of Boston, 
Capri and Paris, or short written descriptions, $! 
each. Barbara Hallett, 156 Highland St., Wes 
Newton, Mass. 


STORY CUTLINES—Confessional type, really usable 
$1; complete nove! plot, $5; successful writer ané 
critic. Sandra J.a Plante, Box 474, Washington, I 


For the best novel of Jewish interest submittel 
to the Jewish Publication Socicty on or beiort 
April 15, 1936, a prize of $2,500, to be known a 
“The Edwin Wolf Award”, has been offered. 

The winning manuscript will become the propetl 
of the Jewish Publication Society upon the a 
nouncement of the award. There shall be « 
restriction upon the length or character ot tt 
work, provided it be a novel of Jewish interest 
English. The Jewish Publication Society reserve 
the right to withold the award should there be 
entries which in its opinion seem of su cient met 
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to be published. The Board of Judges shall & 
announced at a later date. All manuscripts mus 
be submitted with a nom de plume, the true nam 
of the author to be attached in a sealed envelop 
road and Spring Garden Sts., Phila 
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Minneapolis Market Letter 
(Continued from page 26) 

“They were too general,” Mr. Williams 
replied. “There was nothing in them of 
ausable nature. They weren’t the type of 
suff which any of our readers could pick 
up and say, “Why, that’s exactly what I 
can use in my store!’ ” 


Furniture Digest, in addition to using 
articles up to 1,200 words on collections, 
cost accounting, selling events and window 
displays, wants plans of dealers who are 
creating new business. Mid-Continent Mor- 


fician carries features of similar length 
which will interest funeral directors. 


Articles on advertising, public health rela- 
tions, mortuary music, cost control and 
technical stuff on embalming will be con- 
sidered. Prefers interviews written under 
dealer signatures. One-half cent a word, 
payable on publication, is the customary 
rate. 


The Grain and Feed Review (formerly 
Co-Operative Manager and Farmer), 408 
South Third Street, which last year was re- 
ported out of the market, is anxious to con- 
tact trade journalists who can deliver ac- 
ceptable copy built around successful grain 
and feed dealers. But wait a minute, scribe. 
Don’t dig into the old archives and bring 
out those rejects which have made the 
rounds of the milling publications. The 
Review, which circulates in the grain and 
corn belt, wants stories that are new and 
exclusive. Perhaps there is a grain elevator 
and feed dealer right in your locality who 
has had considerable business success. In- 
terview him and show in your story how 
other dealers might profit from adopting his 
methods, Editor W. D. Flemming reports 
that he will make room for at least one 
such story each month, handled from the 
merchandising end and revealing ideas that 
have proved successful. There is no pay- 
ing market here for news notes. Articles 
will be judged according to their worth, 


stanging from $5 a page and up, with $1 for 


each acceptable photo. 


_ Fhe Coal Dealer, 911 National Building, has 
m4 to burn from all sources, so better hold your 
Stuit until the smoke clears. 


Radio Record, 303 Tribune Annex, isn’t buying. 
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SONGWRITERS — POETS 


WE WANT ORIGINAL POEMS, SONGS. 
IT WILL PAY YOU TO GET OUR 
CFFER FIRST. 


M. M. M. PUBLISHERS, Dept. W. D. 
Studio Building Portland, Ore. 














WRITE FOR CASH! 


Twenty dollar courses in Advertising, Journalism, Mail Order Mer- 
chandising, ete., only One Dollar each prepaid. Satisfaction guar- 
ASSOCIATED MANAGEMENT, Recovery Division, 2004 
. Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. Send for our publishing 
plan for authors. New and profitable. 


LEARN HUMOR WRITING FOR $1.00 


This is the era of humor. People want to get away from the serious- 
ness of everyday life. They want to laugh! Never before has there 
been such a great demand for laughter. 

Here is a complete and thorough analysis of every known type of 
humor (gags, jokes, skits, light verse, epigrams, wit, cartoon ideas, 
and newspaper columning) together with the psychological and tech- 
nical fundamentals of humor. We show you how to mould meaning 
less words, phrases, and ideas into clever epigrams and jokes 
One dollar pays for everything! 


CHAUTAUQUA WRITERS’ INSTITUTE 
Box 104 Jamestown, New York 








Typing of books, stories, plays, poetry 


typist. Carbon 
Scripts mailed 
rate on books. 


theses by experienced manuscript 
copy furnished. Minor corrections. 
flat. 40c per 1,000 Special 


Mimeographing. 
MISS FRANCES M. CUTTER 
26 Amherst Road Wellesiey, Mass. 


words, 








MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 


Books, stories, plays and articles for submission 
in U. S. and foreign countries. Personal rep- 
resentation in leading literary centers of the 
world. Write for FREE details of UNIFIED 
SALES PLAN. 


OTIS ADELBERT KLINE 
Dept. W-535, 4333 Castello Ave., Chicago 








TYPING SERVICE 


By experienced author’s typist. Best quality bond paper, one 
carbon free, minor corrections if requested. Every page proof 
read. 50c per thousand words, special rates on 15,000 or more 
words. 

Mimeographing Letter Service 


MRS. E. W. PLEASANTS 








1600 Arch Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
Here's What You've 


WRITERS! Been Waiting For 


At last a practical course in the FUNDAMENTALS 
OF STORY WRITING at a price you can afford to 
pay. 

I can’t promise to make a writer of you, but if you 
have what it takes I can materially shorten and make 
easier your term of apprenticeship. I guarantee that 
this course offers more practical and commonsense 
aid than any course costing many times as_ much. 
The first lesson alone is worth far more than the cost 
of the entire course. 

I sell my own stories; I can help you sell yours. Write 
for particulars. 


DORIS GARST 


30! North Fifth Douglas, Wyoming 
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WRITER’s DIGEST 
















neatly and accurately 


MANUSCRIPTS typed, carbon and du- 


Plicate outside pages free; 50c per thousand words; 
rates for book lengths. Poetry 2c per line. Minor 
corrections (if requested). Mailed fiat. Postage 
one way. Fee should accompany manuscript. In- 


quiries invited. 
LAURA G. MUNDY 
1105 Maple Street Celumbia, S. C. 















NEW! 


THE PLOT BUILDER! 


50c 


Postpaid 


An endless source 
of plot suggestions for short 
stories, short shorts, movies, etc. 
Compact and complete. 

Bluegrass Bureau, 4148 South Ave., Silverton, O. 





















MANUSCRIPTS 
typed by expert! 30c per thousand words; 25e¢ for 
book lengths. Poetry 1c per line. Carbon and du- 
plicate outside pages free. Minor corrections if de- 
sired. Mailed flat. Proof read. Fee must accom- 


pany ’script. 
IRENE G. THATCHER 


1331 Superior Ave. Dayton, Ohio 























EXPERT MANUSCRIPT PREPARATION 


You can obtain no finer or more professional typing 
service. Satisfaction guaranteed. Price 35 cents 
per thousand words; carbon copy and extra first 
and last page included. 10% discount on 10,000 or 


more words. 
GARNETT B. STOKES 


1630 Michigan Ave. Dallas, Texas 












































“SO D---- HONEST 
IT HURTS!” 


writes O. C. Kastman, of Kenosha, Wisconsin, 4 
SIMPLIFIED FICTION WRITING student for whom we 
have just made his first sale. What does he mean 
by "honest''? Simply that SIMPLIFIED FICTION 
WRITING trains you for the commercial markets, 
and removes all your illusions concerning them. Our 
instruction IS brutally frank; we tear your pet ideas 
to ribbons, and then help you weave salable stories 
out of them. We have just made first sales for six 
more writers who have never sold before. We see our 
students through; we don't leave them floundering 
"fon their own." 

SIMPLIFIED FICTION WRITING is a series of 
eleven assignments in story writing, giving you the 
condensed Trowleden of years of actual writing and 
selling. In addition to the assignments themselves, 
which form the groundwork for your individual de- 
velopment, you are given what amounts to a personal 
collaboration. No marks, grades, or diplomas; no 
form letter reports; simply the painstaking criticism 
and advice which makes you write and sell... 
PLUS the free marketing service included in the 
small cost of the course. 

Since the number of students we can handle at one 
time is necessarily limited, we suggest you write for 
information only if you are genuinely interested in 
what we can do for you. 


SIMPLIFIED FICTION WRITING 
64 Fifth Avenue, New York, New York. 

Please send me full information about SIMPLIFIED 
FICTION WRITING, at no obligation to me. 


Name 


ET ONE cncereecscesinsssesresvnsnsnerossanscnesetocsisonessests 
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Greater Amusements, 803 Lumber Exchange, 
gets its material straight from the motion Picture 
industry. No market. 

Regular established correspondents provide the 
copy for Improvement Bulletin, 820 Lumber Ex. 
change. Cross this one off, too. 

Commercial West, 445 Rand Tower, needs ex 
perts to write its articles. 

_ Northwest Farm Equipment Journal and Miss. 
issippi Valley Lumberman, both edited at 101] 
Lumber Exchange, are staff-handled. 








Modern Medicine, 84 South Tenth Street, 
1as_ discontinued its paying “Quack! 
Quack!” department. Able editor J. J 












— 


Schifferes points out that this magazine car- 
ries medical abstracts and provides a good 
copy outlet for writer-physicians. Camera- 
toters, however, can get $2-$3 on publication 
for acceptable photos having medical inter 
est, but a study of the illustrations appearin 
regularly in the book is essential if you ex 
pect a check. 

Mouth Health Quarterly, 508 Esse 
Building, serves as a clearing house o 
“practices and methods of mouth health 
and general health education of interest ty 
the laiety.” Edited by J. G. Cohen, th 
quarterly runs 64 pages, printed on enameled 
stock and contains no advertising. Popu, 
larly-written articles, ranging from 1,000} 
2,000 words on mouth or general health 
are worth $5 to $10 apiece. Journal-Lam 
cet, Dental Survey, Dental News and Dent 
Laboratory Review, same address, arf 
closed to writers outside the staff. 

The Northwestern Miller, weekly milling 
journal published at 118 South Sixth Street 
offers trade journalists an excellent oppor 
tunity to cash in, provided, of course, tha 
they know their subjects. Don’t be lik 
the young lady from California who recent! 
sent Managing Editor Carroll K. Michene 
an article, describing how a certain weste 
flour dealer allegedly inscribed his nam 
on discarded wooden flour barrels and di 
tributed them throughout town for tra 
containers as an advertising stunt. Why 
Because men close to the trade know thi 
barrels haven’t been used for shipping flog 
for quite some years. 

Says Mr. Michener: “We use a laf 
variety of short items, including news, ! 
terviews, and personality stuff with or wil 
out photos. We are always looking ft 
something new and different, not just pla 
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write-ups. We want contributors who have 
an excuse for turning out copy, who can 
write intelligently and with sophistication 
for our specific readers. We like to tell 
our public to be better flour and feed dealers, 
and we want to show them how to ring the 
cash register more frequently. 

“Just now we are trying to develop greater 
reader interest among wholesale distributors, 
and we need articles dealing with the prob- 
lems of these jobbers of flour. Articles 
about head millers and chemists, what they 
think and do, and career articles up to one 
thousand words will be welcome.” 


The Northwestern Miller and American 
Baker is really an enlarged edition of the 
Miller, appearing on the fourth Wednesday 
of each month, and catering to the merchan- 
dising end of the commercial bakery in- 
dustry. These articles should be non-tech- 
nical in nature, and, as in the Miller, show 
the baker how he can make more money. 

Feedstuffs, weekly newspaper of merchan- 
dising, has a host of correspondents cover- 
ing most of the markets, but, despite this 
fact, is still is in search of news and fea- 
ture stories built around the field of com- 
mercial feeds. So long as the story is in- 
teresting, the author can justify his extra 
wordage. 

If you ever had a script rejected by the 
Miller Publishing Company, which spon- 
sors the above trio of milling journals, it 
was probably for one of these reasons: 

1. You picked a worn-out subject. Per- 
haps it was new to you, but not to your 
readers. 

2. You treated the subject without ade- 
quate knowledge of the trade. 

3. You were inclined to write for the 
general public rather than for the milling 
public. 

All scripts are reported on immediately, 
and payment of a minimum of one-half cent 
a word is made on the first of the month 
following acceptance. Usually, receipt of a 
check is the contributor’s first and only no- 
tice of acceptance. If you have anything 
which might require considerable effort to 
Prepare, it is always best to query the editor 
first. 
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A STRAIGHT - FORWARD 
SALES SERVICE 


Wyse you are an experienced writer or 
a beginner seeking your first literary 
agency connection you can use our sales service. 
The Central Marketing Service is a literary 
agency in the strictest sense of the term. 

We have no “plots” or courses of instruction. 
We do not engage in revision or collaboration. 
Our business is exclusive—the sale of worth- 
while manuscripts. If we feel that your work 
requires revision before sale, we will tell you, 
but will not undertake revision unless there is a 
guaranteed market for the script. When you 
send us your story, poem or book for marketing 
you may be certain of an unbiased opinion. 

We have prepared an attractive booklet de- 
tailing our sales service. In addition, it contains 
information that should be in the possession of 
every author. It will be mailed without charge 
upon request. Send your name and address to 


CENTRAL MARKETING SERVICE 
949 Broadway New York, N. Y. 














WANTED 


Poetry—Novels—Plays—Short Stories for imme- 
diate placement. No reading fee. Mail manuscripts 
to— 


ATELIERS REVEL 


579 Lexington Ave. New York City 








AUTHORS 
Have your MANUSCRIPTS typed accurately and 
promptly by intelligent young woman recently crip- 
pled by automobile accident. Minor corrections if 
requested. Extra first sheet. One carbon copy. Good 
quality bond paper. 40c per thousand words. Dis- 
count on book lengths. Mailed flat. Inquiries invited. 
MILDRED V. ANDREWS, Literary Typist 
5 Prospect Place New York City 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED @ 30c PER 1000 WORDS 


If you need HELP and we need HELP, 
Let’s try to get together. 

For you can make your troubles and ours 
As light as any feather. 


Remittance plus return postage with script. 


SECURITY LEAGUE TYPING SHOP 
1775 Broadway New York City 








WANTED 


SHORT FICTION and ARTICLES read for sales possibilities 
—one dollar. Commission on sales—10%. Collaboration offered 
on material of merit at one dollar per thousand words or frae- 
tion thereof; or on 40% commission basis. ‘‘Nothing ventured, 
nothing gained.’’ What have you? 


WRITERS' AID SERVICE 
37 Sunset Drive Asheville, N. C. 








POEMS « SONGS 


We Want Original Popular, Semi-Popular or Sacred 
Poems and Songs for Immediate Consideration. 
Kindly enclose stamped, self-addressed envelope with 
all inquiries or material submitted. 


M. M. M. MUSIC PUBLISHERS 
Dept. O. D. Studio Bldg. Portiand, Ore. 
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Pay Us With Stories 


Which We Help You Write 


We will furnish you six sure-fire formulas, help you 
write ten short stories around them, and take five 
of the completed stories for our sole pay. This is 
the step-by-step collaboration which you have long 
wanted. Write us for complete details and the 
names and addresses of those we have helped. We 
require a $5 deposit to insure the safe return of our 
formulas. The deposit is returned to you when the 
assignments are completed. 

* Established in 1928 

Continuous advertising in the Digest 
*% 1700 satisfied clients 
* Chamber of C ce Reference 


SHORT STORY WRITERS 


CAPE GIRARDEAU - - a MISSOURI 











POETS...WRITERS 
LET US PUBLISH FOR YOU 


Private volumes of poetry, stories, scientific data, biography, 
etc., published outright or we will share publishing cost and 
help market if your manuscript is of sufficient merit to justify 
it. Friendly help. No fees for reading or for criticism. Tell 
us what you want to publish. 


FRAZER PRESS, Box 45-H, N. Topeka, Kan. 











.J eo e e 
Two Prize Winning Sales In April 
And numerous first stories accepted in our sales dep’t free! 
PLOT LADDER, FOUR SAMPLE STORY SYN- 
OSES SERIES — Quick, vital training and 
short-cuts in writing salable stories without 
taking a course. Professional methods of ori- 
ginating countless plots and analyzing published 
stories to perfect your own. The simplified chart 
method, more direct than an old-type lengthy 
WOGENG. cccovasciaccureoeisseaisveusased sekanicnsesevinnesoucesvonnene $3.00 
Includes free criticism and marketing of your story, 4000 
words or less, written by this easy system. 10% com. on 
sales. Ace-high New York representative. 

PLOT LADDER SERVICE 
P. O. Drawer 1619 Tulsa, Oklahoma 











we WHAT ARES 
| THOUGHTS s 


Where do they start? What is this 
mysterious power possessed only by 
humans? Fascinating ar nd instructive 
are the facts about your inner mind, 
your penonsts ty, your understanding; 
facts taught secretly by the Rosicrucians for centuries. 
Learn about it; but first write for FREE BOOKLET to 
Scrint F.S. R. THE ROSICRUCIAKS fA. M. O.R.C.) 
SAN Jose, CALIFORNIA 











Fiction and Radio Writers! 
If You Need Help — 


And by help I mean the frank, honest criticism 
of one who knows and does not want your shirt 
in return—here is your chance! Writer of nu- 
merous short stories for the pulps and drama- 
tist of Detroit’s largest radio station for three 
years, I can, and will, tell you what’s wrong 
with that script. 

SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY RATES: 
Fiction: any story of 5,000 words or less, $2.00; 
Radio: any script, $1.00. Your money back if 
you are convinced you did not receive your 
dollar’s worth. 


NAIPH J. ABODAHER 


626 Mich. Theatre Bldg. Detroit, Michigan 
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Three Queens 
(Continued from page 33) 
_ “We ate up the shiny roads. We laughed like 
fools. I didn’t want to touch her. It was more 
wonderful to have her there at the other end of the 
seat untouched, a wonderful stranger. I swung 
into a little lane that looked enticing . . .” 

In “Memory of Love,” the male “I” who 
tells the story of his pursuit and the bitter- 
ness of his victory, gives it all the compact- 
ness, all the vibrant intensity of the actual 
chase. There is not only light, there is also 
heat in every page. Sometimes it is animal 
heat and other times it is a gentler emotion, 
but it carries the reader on. And that is the 
business of the writer: to carry the reader 
on. If the writer fails to make the reader 
read, he has failed in his first objective. 


This is the golden age of fiction. Dreiser 
and Mencken fought the fight for artistic 
freedom here in America, Joyce and D. H. 
Lawrence on the continent. The writer who 
has something important to say can say it 
and get it published. But he must have 
something to say! 


The lesson the beginner can draw from 
all three of the novels I have analyzed is 
that first, it is necessary to have something 
to say. Second, one must know the mechan- 
ics of saying it adequately : technique. Third, 
restraint, or the talent of knowing how to 
shut up when the point has once been 
made. The first two are difficult to master. 
The last is even more so. It is requisite 
for all writing that is worth reading. 


BRITISH MARKETS 


By ArtHur NETTLETON 


“Can the American writer crash into the British 
periodicals and magazines? If so, what are the 
points he must watch, and what are the markets?’ 


Distinction is rarely made by British editors be- 
tween Homeland contributions and work which 
comes from across the Atlantic. Actually, some 
British writers find not a little gai! in the fact 
that certain British editors apparently prefer to 
buy material (particularly fiction) from U. S. A. 
These editors declare that American fiction writers 
produce “stronger” stories than their British 
brothers. 


Being a Britisher myself, I pass no judgment 
upon that belief, but I do assure the American 
writer that he need not fear his work will be re- 
turned simply because it comes from abroad. 
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Neither are the requirements of British editors 
greatly different from those of American editors. 
In fiction for the British press, American slang 
phrases should be avoided as far as possible, of 
course, but Americanisms do not debar a story 
from acceptance in Great Britain. The average 
British reader knows the meaning of the more 
popular American phrases. 

Articles in particular should not be difficult to 
sell. The length of time taken in transit (14 day: 
is the time usually required for an article or story 
from America to reach the desk of a British 
editor) debars red-hot topical contributions, yet 
there is in Great Britain an extensive market for 
ordinary, general-interest contributions and sea- 
sonal stuff—as I shall try to reveal in this feature. 

New Magazines 

The British press suffered a depression two 
or three years ago, but that has passed, and new 
periodicals are appearing every month. 

One of interest to the writer of juvenile ma- 
terial is Mine, published by Pearson’s, a leading 
British house. Mr. King-Hall, the editor, informs 
me that this new monthly is intended chiefly to be 
a paper for children between 9 and 15. The ad- 
dress is 16-18 Henrietta St., London, W. C. 2. 

A new rotogravure monthly magazine for gar- 
deners, Good Gard.ning, recently appeared from 
Amalgamated Press, Fleetway House, Farring- 
don St., London, E. C. 4. It promises to become 
an outstanding high-class garden publication, and 
it offers a good market for illustrated articles of 
interest to garden lovers, as distinct from 
gardeners. 


The articles in the first issue, which will sug- 


gest the scope of the magazine, include: Wall 
Gardens, A Garden by the Avon, Birds in t 
Springtime Garden, and Garden Ornaments. The 


editor tells me that his next issue (May) will con- 
tain a contribution dealing with Royal gardens. 

Striking, well-composed, and pin-sharp photo- 
graphs are a definite asset to articles for this 
magazine. I imagine that there will be a market 
here for articles and illustrations dealing with 
beautiful American gardens and showing how 
they have been made. 

Motorists’ Papers 

A new British motor monthly, to cater ex- 
clusively for racing drivers, will appear in June. 
It is to be known as Speed, and it will cover motor 
racing in every part of the world. The publishers 
are Simpson’s (Publishers) Ltd., Walter House, 
418-422, Strand, London, W. C. 2. The same 
firm has for several years issued Car Topics, a 
monthly magazine distributed by motor dealers 
throughout Britain and the world. Few technical 
articles are used, but short-short stories with mo- 
toring interest are published. Also articles ap- 
pealing to the ordinary owner-driver. 

The editor has told me that would-be contribu- 
tors should bear in mind that Car Topics, being 
distributed by motor dealers and not by news 
agents, is planned to foster sales of cars, though 
not cars of any particular make. Payment fo 
contributions is usually equivalent to about $6, 
inclusive of photographs when these accompany 
articles. 


May, 
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A Three Day Service... 


with satisfaction guaranteed or all fees re- 
funded. You have everything to gain and 
nothing whatever to lose. 


Within this time you will receive either your 
corrected mms. or a detailed report. 
Criticism—Revision—Retyping 
Editing—Market Service 
All this for 75¢ per thousand for first 10,000 
words. 60c for each additional thousand up to 
20,000. Special rates on request. Only 4% com- 
mission when material is sold. 
Feature Service Dept. 
GENESEE PUBLISHING CO. 
1200 HILLS BLDG. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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“The Writer’s Market’ 


has received 250 favorable 
newspaper and magazine reviews! 


Ts only up-to-date complete and _ accurate 
writer’s market directory is the “1935 Writer's 

larket.”” This has been checked and double checked 
is hundreds of editors, by our own market agents, 
and by our own editorial staff. It is the only up-to- 
date market directory, and the best one ever offered 
writers. 

This is the third edition of “The Writer’s Mar- 
ket” since 1930. In this book we have put out many 
new features suggested by our readers, and improved 
the last edition on every count. 

Why do professional writers the world over leave 
standing orders with us to send them each new edi- 
tion of “The Writer’s Market?” You need this book. 
Study over its contents: 

e Fditorial Requirements of 
the world carrying fiction; 
dexed, and stated in detail. 

e Editorial Requirements of every trade journal 
buying articles, photographs or fiction; classi- 
fied, indexed, and stated in detail. 

e Detailed editoriz il requirements of book publish- 
ers in U. S., England and Canada. 

e Detailed requirements of all syndicates. 

e Complete markets for photographs. 

e Accurate copyright information especially written 
for us by the Registrar of Copyrights. 

e Complete continuity requirements of every radio 
station buying free lance material. 

e Foreign Markets, Major and Independent Movie 
Markets, Miscellaneous Markets, House Organs, 
etc., etc. 

e Definition of Plagiarism and piracy. List of 
writers’ clubs, and many other added features. 
Every responsible market for magazine fiction a 

pears in The 1935 Writer's Market. You can profit 

from this book. 
ORDER | TODAY 


every magazine in 
classified and in- 





WRITER’S DIGEST 
Y East 12th "Sek 
Gentlemen: 

(1) Send me postpaid one copy of “The 1935 Writer's 


Ohio. 


Cincinnati, 


Market.” I enclose $3.00 
(0 Enter my one year subscription to WRITER’S 
DIGEST and send me postpaid one copy of the 


1935 Writer’s Market. 
full. 


I enclose $4.00 payment in 











City.. 
My subscription is 





0 new 0 renewal (0 extension 
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HAPPY DAYS ARE HERE AGAIN 
is more than the title of a song 





‘Your revision and sales service are making it possible 
to turn my spare time into an average income of $100.00 
per month.’’ ‘‘I am on my second novel, the first sold on 
its third trip.’ 

Free! A careful reading of any manuscript of any length 
that I may judze your commercial possibilities. Revision, 
criticism, and directions for rewriting not free but at very 
reasonable cust. Send me your manuscript enclosing only 
return postage. This does not obligate you to me. 

With all criticism goes exacting revision at no additional 
cost. Revision of novels my specialty. Send novel for 
free advice. 

The Howard Snyder Series of Directed Studies on the 
Writing of Novels is now offered on very reasonable terms. 
Write for details and booklet. 

Can you afford to guess and accumulate rejections while 
my clients sell successfully to such magazines as American 
Mercury, Red Becok, Cosmopolitan, Scribner’s, Delineator, 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Atlantic, Forum, and numerous 
lesser publications? 

THE HOW. ARD SNYDER SERIES OF DIRECTED 
STUDIES ON CREATIVE SHORT STORY WRITING 
offers highly individualize d teaching. Learn to earn, write 
to sell. Know what to write and how to write it. De- 
velop your latent talent. Send for circular. Friends mean 
well enough by praising your work It is not praise that 
you need. What is essential is the assurance of literary 
authority. 

Write it right; say it accurately; if in the least doubt 
about your skill in composition, secure my Advanced Studies 
in Technique of Composition and The Mastery of Good 
English at only one dollar per study. Send for Circular. 


HOWARD SNYDER, Pickens, Mississippi 














POETS—BIRTHDAY SPECIALS 


Send $1 for 8 months’ subscription, May-December, inclusive: or 
send $2 for a year’s subscription and receive FREE your choice of 
the following $1 books: (1) SIGNS AND MARKERS, (2) VERSE 
TECHNIQUE SIMPLIFIED, (3) VERSE FORMS OLD AND 
NEW, (4) SECRETS OF SELLING VERSE (1-2-3-4 include 900 
PLACES TO SEND POEMS), (5) THE PRACTICAL RHYMER, 
rhyme dictionary, (6) FIRST AID FOR FIC TIONISTS, with 
market list. For other Specials, Prize Program, etc., send self- 
adarecesd. stamped envelope. Specials good April and May only. 
KALEIDOGRAPH, A_ National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since May, 1929; $2 a year, 25c a copy) 
702 North Vernon Street Dallas, Texas 





$500,000 Dollars in Prizes 


One issue of CONTEST MAGAZINE recently announced prize 
contests in which one-half million dollars were to be given away to 
winners in simple tests of skill and amusement. 

Practically every issue of this popular magazine carries complete 
announcement and details of almost this much money, given away 
in prizes. Get YOUR SHARE. 

The CONTEST MAGAZINE is today, the largest, most widely 
distributed contest magazine in existence. It is now for sale on 
many of the larger newsstands throughout the country. Be sure to 
ask for a copy the next time you ‘“‘go to town.’’ If your dealer 
doesn’t handle it, give him our address and have him get in touch 
with us, we will supply him immediately, or send us 20c and we 
will mail you a copy at once. 


$50.00 FOR A SLOGAN 

The publishers of CONTEST MAGAZINE are offering prizes of 
more than $50 for a new slogan for the magazine. YOU MAY WIN. 
Also several other cash prizes 

A SPECIAL, SIX MONTH TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION OFFER 
NOW ON 

In order to introduce this popular magazine to more readers, we are 
offering—for a limited time only—a six month subscription at, 


ONE DOLLAR 


and with each subscription you get an opportunity to win one of the 
above prizes. Don’t miss it. Regular subscription rates $2 per year, 
every month, 36 pages crowded full of valuable information. 


Contest Magazine, Dept. D., Upland, Ind. 
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Caravan and Trailer, 9, Dorset Buildings, Salis- 
bury Square, London, E. C. 4, is another (and 
now established) magazine that would be worth 
the attention of American writers and photogra- 
phers. It deals with motor caravanning and 
trailer touring in various parts of the world. 
Photographs should emphasize the pleasures of this 
pastime. 


Re-Sell Your Fiction 

Re-sale of published stories (and of which, 
of course, only American rights have so far been 
sold) can often be arranged by sending cuttings 
of the printed work to International Literary Serv- 
ice, 4-7, Red Lion Court, Fleet St., London, E. C. 
4. Address your work to Mr. E. P. S. Lewin. 

The firm usually circulates the fiction on a per- 
centage basis, and stories of about 3,000 words 
have the best chance, but there is little restriction 
upon the type, provided the theme is suitable for 
general newspaper publication. Several of the 
Digest’s current advertisers, I note, have London 
offices. 

Tillotson’s Newspaper Literature Bureau, Bol- 
ton, England, a syndicate listed in some market 
guides and formerly offering a market for general 
articles, short juvenile stuff, and adult fiction 
(stories of 3,000 words and serials of 52,000 
words) has been sold to Newspaper Features, 
Ltd., 23, Fleet St., London, E. C. 4, a firm with 
similar requirements. 

An excellent market for articles of value to 
amateur photographers is Amateur Photographer, 
Dorset House, Stamford Street, London, E. C. 1. 
The editor has told me he is always glad to con- 
sider articles describing how to make photographic 
gadgets and apparatus. Sketches or photographs 
to clarify the idea are an asset. Decisions are 
somewhat slow, but payment is up to the standard 
for this class of work in the British press; about 
$5 per page of 1,000 words, illustrations counting 
as matter. 





Note: A cabled summary of market notes in 
Writer’s DiceEst is available to foreign subscrib- 
ers. In most instances five or six writers get to- 
gether and split the cablegram between them. 
The only charge is for the collect cable; there is 
no charge for compiling the information. Average 
cost $20 the month. 

We encourage foreign subscribers to advertise 
in our personal columns offering to sell informa- 
tion and data on the foreign country in which 
they reside. 





Radio Letter 
By Jack HANLEY 


LMOST every mail brings letters about the 
short shift given free lance “gag” scripts 
by agencies and stations. And while this 

space has noted, frequently, the very limited market 
for gag comedy it seems advisable to clear up 
this situation, for both the sake of the writer 
and the editor receiving such scripts. 

Many writers comment on the low grade of 
comedy used on the air and columnists have 
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frequently agreed that few comedians’ material is 
uniformly funny. Why then, say writers, won't 
they look at my script? The answer is that the 
vast majority of “outside” submissions of gag 
scripts are pretty hopeless stuff. 


Gag writing is distinctly a field to itself. The 
gag writer keeps a voluminous file of gags going 
back for years, indexed and cross-indexed for 
easy reference. It isn’t a question of “stealing” 
gags, for all jokes fall into comparatively few 
categories, but of adapting a line or quip to the 
spot to be “gagged up”. 


Comedians employ anywhere from one to five 
gag men to write the apparently impromptu funny 
lines you hear; it would be truer to say build 
the scripts, because gag scripts are built rather 
than just written. Laughs are clocked in re- 
hearsal as carefully as any handicapper ever 
clocked a horse, and just as seriously. If the 
script does not promise to provoke a certain num- 
ber of spontaneous outbursts—called, in show 
business, “belly-laughs’—new gags are sought to 
punch it up. 


Thus writing gag material becomes highly 
specialized writing and the beginner without con- 
siderable comedy background has little if any 
chance of turning out an acceptable job. 


But, say you, what if I can write really funny 
gags? They still won’t read my scripts! 

Here a paradoxical situation arises, There are 
plenty of markets for good gags; plenty of come- 
dians who would welcome a writer who could 
furnish even half a dozen belly-laughs to a show. 
But to reach the high-salaried comedians who 
employ gag writers demands personal acquaint- 
ance—contracts—which unknown writers do not 
have. Dave Freedman, Ed Preble, Hal Raynor, 
Billy K. Wells and others who write material for 
Cantor, Wynn, Penner, Pearl and such comedians 
are well-known in radio circles as among the top 
comedy material writers, and a comic getting 
good money—and paying good money for material 
—immediately thinks in terms of an established 
writer. 

Let me suggest the only way I know for an 
aspiring gag writer to connect. The best way is 
to contact a friend or an agent who can reach 
agencies or comedians personally to submit your 
stuff. The other, and less advisable way is to 
write the comedian, care of the agency handling 
his show, briefly enclosing a sample of your work 
slanted towards that particular comic’s style of 
delivery. I don’t promise you that it will achieve 
anything—but it just might. 

Advertising agencies will sometimes consider 
really good professional comedy stuff and show 
ideas. Do not submit scripts, plays or stories, and 
please do not write them asking questions about 
what they want. If they answer at all it will be 
to say they don’t want anything, having a com- 
petent staff. But if you have an idea that can 
be told in a few hundred words—and if it’s a 
good idea—and if it should be applicable to an 
account for which they are seeking a show they 
might very conceivably be interested. I suggest 
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Do You Need Help 
WithYour Screen Story? 


Are your ideas for a scenario discarded 
because you do not know how to present 
them? 

Writers must know the needs of the 
screen story. Part of my service is de- 
signed to assist you with this very problem, 
and sixteen years in the industry have 
shown me the value of this help. 

Not only do I SELL good stories to the 
studios, but equally important, I help you 
create salable scenarios out of YOUR 
material! 

I do not need to stress the demand of 
producers for original, clever, outstand- 
ing stories — my 1934 sales of over 
$50,000 testify to this. 

I do want YOU to help me supply the 
studios with the stories they are seeking. 


Write today for FREE booklet. 
No copyright or revision scheme! 
ADELINE M. ALVORD'! 


6605 Hollywood Blvd. Hollywood, Calif. 
Dept. WD 
































WE MAKE NO CHARGE... 


For reading your manuscript and reporting as to its sales pos- 
sibilities. We want scripts of any length for immediate pre- 
sentation to publishers, and welcome good work from either 
known or unknown writers. We will sell your work if it is 
salable. If unsalable, we will tell yu WHY. 10% commission 
on sales. Nominal handling charge on scripts we accept. 
Enclose return postage. 
WESTERN WRITERS’ BUREAU 
Suite 610-A, Hillstreet Bldg. Los Angeles, Calif. 















TYPING 


Manuscripts neatly and accurately typed, carbon 
free; extra first page; 35c per thousand words. 
Verse, 2c per line. Fee should accompany manu- 
script, also postage. 

MARY SAVAGE 


R. 1, Box 18 Salem, Iowa 





















CONTACT 


WITH CHANGING MARKETS IS SELLING MY CLIENTS’ 
RADIO SCRIPTS 

I have immediate calls, in closed markets for 

° ser SHOTS: Complete half-hour plays of all types. 
ERIALS: Good human-interest, love and action. Synopsis 

handled oe with 3 episodes or over 

e BASIG SHOW IDEAS: Original commercial ideas for sub- 

Mission to agencies. 

No courses, books or hokum but an honest report and thorough 

marketing for every script. No ‘‘readers’’—each script is read 


personally by 

JACK HANLEY 
Writer of over 200 broadcast programs, visits LIVE radio mar- 
kets daily. (See RADIO LETTER this issue) Advance tip: 
furnished to clients. 
STORY WRITERS! . . . Sell both published and rejected sto- 
ries to radio . . . here’s an added market 

Handling fee $1 per script, or send stamp 
for free script page and details. 
JACK HANLEY, Radio Script Service 

1012 R. K. 0. BLDG. RADIO CITY, N. Y 
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THE OLDEST WRITERS’ SERVICE 


Founded in 1893 by James Knapp Reeve 


Offers EXPERT criticism and marketing advice 
upon short stories, long stories, articles, poetry. 
THAT DEFT TOUCH that only experience is able 
to give has reclaimed many a heretofore unsalable 
manuscript. Gratified clients come back year after 
year for the constructive criticism which turns re- 
jections into acceptances. 

Particular attention is given to instructing begin- 
ners in technic of writing and editorial requirements. 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


Special rates for criticism, revision, typing, marketing 
ank and Clients’ References 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


AGNES M. REEVE, Franklin, O. 








PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


Beautiful Elite Type 


Neat, accurate, and technically perfect. First copy on Ham- 
mermil) 20-pound bond; carbon free. Minor corrections in_spell- 
ing, punctuation and grammar. Every page proof read. Mailed 
flat. Forty cents 1000 words. 20% discount on 20,000 or over. 
Poetry, 2c per line. Quality work since 1932. 

NORMA E, ROSE 


4715 W. Lloyd Street Milwaukee, Wis. 








WRITER'S NEW DEAL 


Let “Five Easy Lessons in Short Story Writing”’ 
lay the foundation of a successful career. Graded 
exercises. Market guide attached to book. Also 
certificate which entitles you to avail yourself of 
author’s criticism service. Price $1. For further 
particulars address: 


CLARION PUBLISHING CO. 
Suite 502W., 201 N. Wells St. Chicago, Illinois 











AND ... ANOTHER GIFT 


Your choice of “‘Checks,’”’ 75c book for authors, 
or ten envelopes, any size or combination, 
FREE on request with your order! 

Heavy, Kraft envelopes: 25 9x12 and 25 
9%x12%, $1.40. 25 6x9 and 25 64%x9%, 95c. 
50 No. 10 and 50 No. 11, for two folds of the 
sheet, $1.00. Ribbons, 3 for $1.25; carbon 
paper, 25 sheets, 50c. 

Hammermill Bond paper, 8%x11, 500 sheets, 
16-lb., medium light, $1.25; 1,000 sheets, $2. 
20-lb., medium heavy, $1.60; 1,000 sheets, $3. 
West of Rockies, add 10% for mss. paper). 

Scale to weigh mss., 50c. Mss. boxes for 
bulky mss., 2 for 35c, 5 for 70c. Samples, 5c. 

We ship at once. 


THE SUPPLY STATIONER 
4415 CENTER AVENUE, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


BOTH the above gifts FREE on request 
if your order is $1.75 or more. 








P. EDMUND ACKERMAN 


PERSONAL SUBMISSION TO ALL THE 
NEW YORK MARKETS 


| criticize your material in a manner that you can under- 
stand. My suggestions for its improvement are intelligent 
and based entirely on the present day markets and what 
is being used, My criticism and suggestions are the re- 
sults oF my personal submission and editorial contact. 

Intelligent handling of your work is one of the ten 
major features of my service, 

Scripts of 6,000 words or less, $1.00 each; 6,100 to 10,000 
words, $2.00 each; 10,100 to 25,000 words, $3.00 each; 
25,000 words and over, $5.00 each. Commission on Ameri- 
can sales, 10%; Foreign sales, 15%. Fee and return post- 
age to accompany each script sent to me. 

Other features of my service are outlined in the Janu- 
ary and February issues of Writer's Digest. 

GENERAL P. O. BOX 101 NEW YORK CITY 
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writers wishing to crash this angle query with a 
letter something like this: 

Mr. Blank, Radio Director 

Advertising Agency 

Dear Sir: 

I have an idea for a musical variety program 
to be called “LOVE DREAMS” (or what- 
ever the idea may be) that utilizes a comedian, 
orchestra and soloists. 

The idea involves 

Then tell as briefly as possible—in a para- 
graph—the meat of the idea and offer more 
detailed handling if desired. And enclose re- 
turn stamped addressed envelope. 

These agencies have radio accounts (all ad- 
dresses New York City): 

N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., 500 Fifth Ave. N. Y. 
City, Mr. Coulter; Benton & Bowles, 44 Madison 
Ave., Mr. Leonard Hole; Blackman & Co., 122 
East 42nd St., Mr. De Angelo; Campbell-Ewald 
Co., 1790 Broadway, Mr. Cottington; Cramer & 
Tobias Co., Inc., 333 West 52 St.; Wm. Estey & 
Co., 420 Lexington Ave. Mr. Byron; Fertig, 
Slavitt & Gaffney, 150 Madison Ave. Mr. L. 
Fertig; E. W. Hellwig, 9 East 40th St., Mr. P. 
Miller; Hanff-Metzger, Inc., 745 Fifth Ave., Mr. 
Louis A. Witten; Lennen & Mitchell, 17 East 45th 
St.; Lord & Thomas, 247 Park Ave., Mr. Mc- 
Avity; McCann-Erickson, 285 Madison Ave., Mr. 
McMahon; Frank Presbrey, 247 Park Ave., Mr. 
Fulton Dent; Platt-Forbes, Inc., 468 4th Ave.; 
Young & Rubican, 285 Madison Ave., Mr. Tom 
Harrington. 

Frank Stryker, who operated his own syndicate 
in the midwest has discontinued operations and is 
now employed by the Michigan Network, of 
which WXYZ is the key station. 

Station WSMK, Dayton, Ohio is interested in 
free lance scripts, particularly those with a mer- 
chandising or commercial tie-up. They do not 
buy for sustaining programs and pay according to 
the deal made with the advertiser. 

Station WTAM, Cleveland, Ohio will read free- 
lance scripts. This is one of the larger stations 
and material must be first-rate. 

“Name” writers—meaning writers of estab- 
lished reputations who have definite reader follow- 
ings will find a welcome reception for their 
radio efforts with the Campana Co., sponsors of 
the “First-Nighter” radio program. This show 
uses a complete fifteen-minute script each week 
broken into three acts of about five minutes each 
and featuring the girl star. The average 15 min. 
playlet won’t do here—for while liberties are taken 
with stage possibilities, the show is presented as 
though on a stage and the play must break into 
three well-rounded acts, must have action, plot— 
and must feature the woman lead. Beginners will 
definitely not find this a good market, but if you 
have something of a reputation and following, 
send scripts to: Campana “First-Nighter” Pro- 
gram, c/o Aubrey, Moore & Wallace Advertising 
Agency, Chicago, II 

Station WMBD, Peoria, Ill. reads free-lance 
scripts, though not an active market. It is wise, 
here, to query stating what you have, before sub 
mitting. Address Mr. Bath. 
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Greciing Card Verse Markets 
By Ira J. GILBert 


Mr. Theodore Markoff, Editor, The Paramount 
Line, 109 Summer St., Providence, R. I., is buying 
Easter and Mother’s Day material at the present 
time. Of course, he is at all times interested in 
reviewing outstanding everyday sentiments. Re- 
ports are prompt and the rate is 25c per line. 

George S. Carrington Company, 2732 Fullerton 
Ave., Chicago, IIl., recently mailed a check for 
Christmas material. They are interested in general 
Christmas and Valentine sentiments—no relative 
items—and buy only during March, April and May. 
25c per line. 

Since Rust Craft Publishers, Inc., 1000 Wash- 
ington St., Boston, Mass., buy the bulk of their 
Christmas material between January and June, 
outstanding material for this season will find a 
welcome with them. 50c per line. 

Mrs. Ethel W. Beach, Bromfield’s friendly Edi- 
tor at 12 High St., Brookline Village, Mass., is 
back from her South American cruise and ready 
to review unusual everyday material. 50c per line. 
$2.00 for short humorous or novelty ideas. 

Norcross, 244 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y., 
advises: “Submit Valentine and everyday mate- 
rial at this time.” The clever type of sentiment 
will go well here and Norcross once advised they 
were particularly interested in four-line material. 
50c per line. 

The Keating Company, Laird-Schober Bldg., 
Philadelphia, Pa., have completed their Christmas 
line. At present they are buying general and rela- 
tive birthday material. 50c per line. 

Mr. Donald D. Simonds, Editor, George C. 
Whitney Company, 67 Union St., Worcester, Mass., 
is interested in Christmas and Valentine material. 
As you remember, Whitney likes the novelty type 
of verse. Editors warn, however, novelties should 
not involve too great an expense in manufacture. 
Whitney pays 50c per line for material and re- 
perts are very, very prompt. 

Miss E. M. Brainerd, Editor, Gibson Art Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, O., recently forwarded a check 
for Thank You and Gift Enclosure verses. Gibson 
is interested only in general Everyday material 
and the Editor states she is buyiug very little of 
that. 50c per line. 

C. B. Lovewell, Editor, McKenzie Engraving 
Company, 1010 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, 
Mass., has been buying unusual everyday mate- 
rial. 25c¢ per line. 

Mr. D. Halpern, Editor, Artcraft Greeting Card 
Company, 142 Park Row, New York, N. Y., 
writes: “We are interested in Christmas material 
at this time. However, we review thousands of 
verses without finding one to suit us, due mainly to 
the fact the verse lacks punch; that is, the last 
line is weak.” Accepted material brings a rate of 
25c per line. Reports in about two weeks. 

At last advice, Miss Mary Johnson, Editor, Hall 
Brothers, Inc., Grand Ave. and Walnut, Kansas 
City, Mo., was buying Valentine and Easter mate- 
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LEARN FICTION SOLIDLY 


Do you want real results or only gaudy claims? I do only 
one thing—take your artistic and commercial fiction ability, 
whatever it may be, and increase it. I promise only sincere 
work to make you feel your fees to me were a very good 
investment. Honest diagnosis of your prospects; thorough 
constructive criticism of fiction and articles; a ‘“‘one-man”’ 

course of instruction—no set program but entirely deter- 
mined by your individual needs. No assistants, marketing, 
poetry, plays or scenarios. An intensive four-lesson Course. 
Neither 4 nor 40 lessons can cover fiction, but this Course 
aims to set you on your feet and teach you to walk alone, 
guarding against mechanical rules, meeting your individual 
needs. Back of me are 25 years as magazine editor (Ad- 
venture, Delineator, etc.) and 6 as independent teacher and 
critic; my standing is known, particularly as finder and 
developer of new writers; my three books are standard. 
Write for Looklet B. Special service for advanced writers. 


Arthur Sullivant Hoffman - Carmel, N. Y. 








FREE COLLABORATION! 
FOR SONGPOEM WRITERS 


Professional music composer will collaborate with 
you. Unusual opportunity. Write today for full de- 


tails. 
J. STEIN 
Box 5437 Philadelphia, Pa. 








NOTICE TO AUTHORS 


We are in the market to buy original plays, plots, 
ideas and stories suitable for stage production. 

Prompt payment for all material accepted. 

We are interested in contacting real writers. 


HOLLYTOWN ART THEATRE 
1743 North New Hampshire, Hollywood, California 








MANUSCRIPTS 


Corrected and typed to editors’ requirements, 40c 
per 1,000 words; poetry, le per line; carbon copy. 
Experienced, expert and prompt service guaranteed. 
Write for special rates on book lengths, criticism 


and revision. 
GRACE M. BOYER 
12 Grace Street Harrisburg, Pa. 











© WILLIAMS 
SCHOOL of AUTHORSHIP 


PROFESSIONAL training, comparable to 
that given in their flelds by the finest 
schools of music and art. 

Highly endorsed by Edwin Markham, Ru- 
pert Hughes, Ruth Comfort Mitchell, and 
other distinguished writers. 

During the past two years, in addition to 
their regular class instruction and individual 
direction, Williams student-writers have had 
the benefit of personal advice and encour- 
agement from the above named authors, and 
also from Gertrude Atherton, Lincoln Stef- 
fens, Charles Caldwell Dobie, Wilbur Hall, 
Vingie E. Roe. Dane Coolidge, Count Alfred 
Korzybski, and others. 

Williams student-writers are selling. And 
even more important, they are establishing 
subconscious writing habits which will insure 
their continued success. 

An inexpensive correspondence course is 
offered to those who cannot attend the 
School of Authorship. 


WILLIAMS © INSTITUTE 


Berkeley - . California 
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POETS KNOW IT 


Verse is an art, with an entire technique of its own. For $1 
and stamp I will give you teehnical pointers on one poem, sin- 
cere friendly analysis of your ability. But please do not write 
me unless you are willing to invest $1 and stamp. Most of my 
students had never sold. Now appearing widely. 

Contributor to the Nation, New Yorker, Lit. Digest, 

F. P. A.’s Cenning Tower, C. S. Monitor, Sat. Rev. 

of Lit., Amer. Poetry Journal, Thomas Moult’s Best 

Poems, O’Brien’s Best Short Steries, etc., ete. 


ANNE HAMILTON 


834 Dunsmuir Avenue Les Angeles, Calif. 








EXPERT TYPING SERVICE 


Manuscripts copied accurately. Extra first sheet. 
Minor corrections. One carbon copy. 30c per 1000 
words. Poetry lc per line. Mailed flat. Special rates 
on longer manuscripts. 

RUTH M. HURLEY 
3233 Boulevard Place Indianapclis, Ind. 








i2 HOURS! 


Yes—within that period your short story, article, 
novelette or poem will be on its way back to you, 
neatly and accurately typed on good quality bond. 
45c per thousand words; poetry le per line. Carbon, 
extra first and last pages free. Special rates on 
book manuscripts. 


ELLIS IRVING CRONK 


57 Livingston Avenue New Brunswick, N. J. 








AUTHORS 


You need a neat, well punctuated, accurately typed 
manuscript—consult the Nationally Known Manu- 
script Specialist, H. JUNE LA MONT KOONS, 5209 
Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 15c per typewritten 
page. Money Order with Ms. QUALITY WORK. 








THE MANUSCRIPT DOCTOR 


WRITERS! Let my creative rewriting of your stories and novels 






pave the way to success for YOU. My clients write me continu- 
ally that thcy are seiling their manuscripts which I have pro- 
fessionally prepared for pt cation. I will revise and rewrite 
your stories, giving them w life, appeal, charm. Returned to 
you typed and with one carbon copy. Terms, $1 for first thou- 
sand words, 60 cents for each additional thousand. Write for 
discount on bock-length manuscripts. 

EDITH M. NAILL Edgerton, Missouri 











COLLABORATE 


on a strictly ‘50-50’ basis. You supply the ideas. I supply 
the technique—vivid descriptions; characters that live; novel, 
original plots; true-to-life dialogue, ete. Each of us receives 
one-half the proceeds. Ideas for Radio and Stage Presentation; 
Book Length Texts on Travel, Fiction, Psychology, Current 
Trends & Problems, Sociology; Autobiographies, etc., also de- 
veloped and re-written on 50-50 Royalty Basis. Nation-wide sales 
contacts. Submit writings now for free, prompt report. Recom- 
mended by writers, editors, and publishers everywhere. 


N. RALPH HATHALE Soni rrancisea, California” 




















CAUGHT SHORT! 


ON SHORT SHORTS! Selling ’em high as be a 
word. Many markets. N. Y. Syndicate writes me 3 
times in month for shorts! But Selling All Lengths 
Also! Just placed two books with Lothrop, Lee, 
Shepard; serial with Chicago Daily News Synd., etc. 
Journ. Grad., U. of Il!., 100 sales own stuff... 
Book fee $10; Novelette $5. And if your response 
justifies it: 

Fee on Shorts or Stories up to 5000, $1 plus postage! 

JOHN T. KIERAN 


114 Chester Drive Danville, Ill. 
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rial. Of course, Hall Brothers will buy any GOOD 
sentiment at any time. 50c per line. 


The Buzza Company, Craftacres, Minneapolis, 
Minn., is still interested in everyday material. It 
is a good idea to look over a few of Buzza’s re- 
cent releases in the card shops to get an idea of 
the type of material they use. It appears to be 
just a bit more breezy than the general run of 
sentiments. 50c per line is the rate, but reports 
are a trifle slow. 


The Rose Company, 24th and Bainbridge, Phila- 
delphia, Penn., will welcome good birthday mate- 
rial just at this time. 25c per line. Reports in 
about ten days. 


Other firms presumably in the market at this 
time are: Buzza- “page £0, 2503 West Seventh St. 
Los Angeles, Calif.; R. Heywood, 263 Ninth 
Ave., New York lhe “Quality Art Novelty Co., 
Thompson Ave. and Manley St., Long Island City, 
N. Y.; Metropolitan Lithograph and Publishing 

167 Bow St., Everett, Mass.; Jessie H. Mc- 
Nicol, 18 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Trade and Class Markets 
By Joun Lyons 


American Foreign Service Journal, c/o Depart- 
ment of State, Washington, D. C. Herbert S. Burs- 
ley, Editor. Issued monthly ; 35c a copy ; $4 a year. 
Published by the American Foreign Service Associa- 
tion. “We are interested in articles from 1,500 to 
4,000 words in length, describing the background 
and life in foreign countries, unusual incidents of 
travel, out-of-the-way places, or American interests 
in a foreign setting. Also articles concerning recent 
technical, scientific or engineering developments in 
the United States likely to be of interest to Ameri- 
can Foreign Service officers and their families re- 
siding abroad. We cannot consider articles of a 
political or controversial nature, but can use a limited 
amount of short fiction, preferably with a diplomatic 
or consular background. Photographs or drawings 
should accompany manuscripts whenever they would 
assist the story. We usually report on manuscripts 
within two weeks, and pay $5 to $25 an article, on 
acceptance.” 

Chain Store Management, with new editorial 
office at 18 E. 41st St., New York is out of the 
market but Editor Glenn. C. Compton “will con- 
sider exceptionally good photos of grocery window 
display showing good detail from which readers 
may obtain merchandising ideas.” 

Barbers’ Gazette, 224 Canal St., New York is 
a new tabloid with needs “indeterminate.” Rates 
“not fixed.” Make any submissions to Editor, 
Michael M. Brodsky, 6801 Bay Parkway, Brooklyn. 


Western Druggist, 618 Homer St., Vancouver, 
B. C. is the new name for British Columbia 
Pharmaceutical Record. Not much of a market, 
practically everything done by staff. 


Blast Furnace and Steel Plant, subtitled “The 
Engineering Authority of the Steel Industry”, 108 
Smithfield St., Pittsburgh, Pa. (Mo. 25c) Authora- 
tive, technical material of interest to operating 
officials of the steel industry. 


Mill Supplies, (formerly Chicago) 330 W. 42nd 
St, New York, (Mo. 15c) is directed to the 
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salesmen and executives of mill supply distributors 
and manufacturers. Buy news items and articles, 
generally in the interview manner, stressing fea- 
tures of merchandising machinery, tools, supplies, 
in fact everything that goes into a mill, mine or 
factory. Pay on acceptance at $10.00 per page. 
Best to study magazine first. 

Fashionist and Fashionable Dress, now at 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York. (Mo. $10.00) 
Devoted to dress and personal beauty. Fashion text 
and illustration are done by staff but they pay 
good rates after publication for high-class per- 
sonality articles on women of prominence. 

Feedstuffs, 118 S. Sixth St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
(Wk. 5c) Is directed to the manufacturer, dis- 
tributor and retailer of commercial feed. Illus- 
trated articles, 1,000 to 3,000 words, feedstuffs 
exhibits, window displays, stores, personalities in 
both wholesale and retail, stock farming projects, 
stock feeding and all rclated sujects. Particularly 
stress retail display and merchandising. Pay Yc 
per word and up on acceptance. 

Feed Bag, 210 E. Michigan St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
(Mo. 25c) Appeals to the retail feed dealer only, 
buying shorts and longer articles, 1,000 to 1,500 
words, preferably with photos, stressing original 
merchandising ideas. Give the dealer’s name, facts, 
etc. Pay 1c per word after publication, 

American Miller, 330 S. Wells St., Chicago, Ill. 
(Mo. 25c) Formerly called National and American 
Miller. Directed to millers of grain. Own staff 
covers association activities and conventions. News 
of new establishments, fires and disasters in mills. 
Snapshots and large photos of flour, feed and 
cereal mills, queer and unusual grist mills, promi- 
nent persons in this industry, etc. Articles, pre- 
ferably illustrated, not over 1,500 words, on mills, 
millers, the production and merchandising of mill 
products. Now state they pay $1.00 for snap- 
shots, $2.00 to $4.00 for large photos, Y%c a word 
minimum for text matter, “on acceptance if bill 
is sent, otherwise on publication.” 

Mr. G. D. Van Vugt, 24 West 20th St., New 
York represents a Holland photo syndicate oper- 
ating in France, Switzerland, Germany, Spain and 
Holland. He calls for high-class photos of world- 
wide interest; cowboy life; deserts; animals in 
fative state; canyons; waterfalls, not Niagara; 
unusual navy and marine photos; interiors of out- 
standing buildings ; : other subjects of human-interest. 
Series of six to eight photos preferred with clear 
caption or story. Send 8x10 prints with negative 
it possible. Negative will always be returned. 
State whether photos have been submitted to any 
of the countries mentioned. Payment is on royalty 
of 35% of all resultant sales. 

Business Equipment Topics, now at 432 Fourth 
Avenue, New York is a pictorial monthly devoted 
to business machines, especially typewriters. Use 
mostly trade items which are paid for after publi- 
cation at low rates. 

Bird-Lore has moved from Harrisburg, Pa. to 
1175 Broadway, New York. (Bi. Mo. 30c) Organ 
of the National Association of Audubon Societies. 
Educational articles pertaining to the conservation 

wild birds and mammals. Unusually good 
rosy prints of such. No color photography. Pay 

$2.00 each for accepted photos but no payment for 
text, On acceptance. 

Boy’s Outfitter, 175 Fifth Ave., New York. (Mo. 
lic) Address all material to Sol. H. Labow. 

voted exclusively to the buyer of boy’s clothing 
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atun Students are getting 


CASH for Stories! 


Above are just a few of many actual sales (names 


on request). Develop your ability to the “profes- 
sional touch” required of successful writers, through 
the interesting and stimulating training offered by the 


RICHARD BURTON COURSE 
in Creative Writing 


Prepared by Dr. Richard Burton, noted critic, 
editor, author, University teacher and lecturer. It 
gives youa splendid personal training and individual 
coaching with painstaking criticism of each lesson 
and 8 of your short stories. Saves you months of 
unguided, fruitless effort in developing stories that 
seli. Complete, practical, up-to-date, including the 
Short Story, Article Writing, Newspaper Features 
and valuable Short-Story reference library. 


FREE—Dr. Burton’s Analysis Test 
of your writing ability. Our report will 
frankly appraise your natural talent and 
present writing ability. Send for it NOW 
—no obligation, no salesman will call. 
RICHARD BURTON SCHOOLS. Ine. 
502-5 Burton Bidg., 1022 Nicollet Ave. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 











BOCK MANUSCRIPTS 
Wanted — All Subjects 
WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 


MEADOR PUBLISHING CO. 


470 N. Atlantic Ave. Boston, Mass. 








WIN $$ in CONTESTS! 


HEALY'S CONTEST BULLETIN lists the ‘‘cream’’ of con- 





tests monthly, offering thousands of cash prizes for Photos, 
Jokes, Essays, Poems, Letters, Stories, Recipes, ete. Also win- 
ning entries and articles to help YOU win! Rates $2 yearly. 
SPECIAL—Subscription now only $1.00 yearly. Latest copy 20 


cents—none free. Order yours NOW and win your share! 


WILLIAM U. HEALY 
20 W. Washington Oklahoma City, Okla. 








NOTHING ELSE LIKE IT 


Our service for beginning writers is practical. You 
can’t succeed if you can’t get it published. Many 
leading authors started by the same method we 
use. No matter what field of writing you are inter- 
ested in we can help you. 


MERICAN WRITERS GUILD 
P. O. Box 1133 Birmingham, Ala. 











A MAGAZINE for EDITORS 


BUSINESS JOURNALIST 


Send $2 for a year’s subscription to this informative quar- 





agazine. Deals with all phases of the editing and 
ig of house magazines and trade papers. TBeautifully 
printed, spiral bound, full of up-to-the-minute information 


and news. 


BUSINESS JOURNALIST, 222 West Adams Street, Chicago 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers 




































































































WRITER’S DIGEST 





If you Belong to one of the 
following groups, you'll 
enjoy reading WRITER'S 
DIGEST. 


@ Internationally famed writers such as Edgar 
Rice Burroughs, Jim Tully, Kathleen Norris, 
Albert Payson Terhune read WRITER'S DI- 
GEST because they find in its pages ideas 
and an occasional spark that sets off a story. 

@ Over one thousand nationally successful 
slick paper writers, novelists, playwrights, 
and prolific "ghosters’ read WRITER'S DI- 
GEST because it keeps them in touch with 
the writing field, supplies an occasional new 
market. 

@ Over three thousand pulp paper writers in- 
cluding the story-a-year-writers and the 
5,000 word day authors read the Digest 
because of the stimulus that its pages 
supply to writing new work, and selling work 
on hand. 

@ Twelve hundred editors, publishers, pro- 
ducers, printers, and advertising agencies 
read the DIGEST because it gives them 
information and an outlook on business 
supplied by no other magazine. 

@ The man who said he "writes unpublished 
plays" also reads the Digest. He makes 
fun of a lot of articles we publish and sniffs 
at the most of the market information. 
When he renews his subscription he writes: 
"Really, the Digest is no more than a memo 
string around my little finger—and let's 
have more play markets”. 

@ Several thousand trade journalists read the 
Digest because of its accurate market data, 
its detailed hard bitten advice on trade 
journal writing, and its efficient lashing of 
chiseling editors who forget to pay. 

@ All of the above are full time writers or 
editors. But another, even greater group of 
people read the Digest. They vary from 
school teachers to janitors in the same 
building, and from sand hogs to chefs. One 
thing in common binds this aroup together; 
THEY LIKE TO WRITE AND BELIEVE IN 
THEIR ABILITY. The DIGEST has helped 
thousands of such avocational writers into full 
time careers as successful writers. 


Learn to depend on WRITER'S DIGEST. It 
will stimulate you to turn out more and 
better copy. 








PP OS OCS dece nsec aseeseseucesscese 


WRITER'S DIGEST 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Gentlemen: 


Enter my one year subscription for which | enclose 
$2.00. Send me free and postpaid one copy of the 
book | have checked. 


[] College Dictionary 

C) Elements of Plot Construction 

[] 12 Cardinal Elements Short Story Writing 
C] Points About Poetry 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers 


in department and other stores. Have corres- 
pondents in the larger cities and suggest free- 
lancers write for assignments. Use news items 
and photos of new buyers, changes, etc. Views of 
good interior arrangements and displays but noth- 
ing stereotype. Photos of good windows but “not 
run-of-mine” windows. Likes news and _ photos 
of store promotions, such as Scout departments and 
other unusual merchandising stunts. Prefer text 
200 to 300 words in the shorts and 500 to 800 
words in the features. Pay on publication at 25c 
column inch, $1.00 minimum on pictures. 

American School Board Journal, 407 E. Mich- 
igan St., Milwaukee, Mis. (Mo. 35c) Directed to 
school board members, superintendents, business ex- 
ecutives and principals of schools, devoted to prob- 
lems of administration, finance, organization and 
conduct of schools. Use 500 to 3,500 word articles 
pertinent to this policy but practically all is supplied 
by persons engaged in the school field. Do buy a 
number of single photos of new and architecturally 
notable schools, interiors of schools with children 
at work or study and an occasional human-interest 
photo of children at play, work or study. Pay %c 
per word on publication. Photos paid for on 
acceptance at $1.00 to $3.00, “usually about $2.00”. 

Atlanta Journal, Atlanta, Ga. Angus Perkerson, 
Editor of Sunday Magazine and Rotogravure. 
Pays $2.00 to $3.00 for single roto pictures ac- 
cording to value. Magazine articles, preferably 
illustrated, around 1,500 to 2,000 words, almost 
exclusively local features. “This means _ stories 
about Atlanta, or Georgia, or the South, though 
it would not exclude any story that would be given 
a local or Southern slant, such as stories about 
interesting Georgia people who may at the time 
be living elsewhere, or any feature that has a de- 
finite Georgia angle.” Pay $5.00 each for stories 
and $1.00 each for photos uscd. 

National Home Monthly, Stovel Bldg., Winnipeg, 
Man., Can. (Mo. 10c.) Well illustrated, two-page 
spread articles, 2,000 to 3,500 words on most any 
subject of general interest. Pay ‘on publication, 
photos up to $2.50, no exact word rate.” 

Boy’s Comrade, 2700 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. A 
Christian Board of Education weekly for boys 14 to 
18 years. Single photos for decoration, landscapes, 
peoples of other lands, always in action, especially 
teen-age boys and girls, historic scenes, etc. IIlus- 
trated articles, 100 to 1,500 words on scientific, 
biographical or general informational subjects. Pay 
$3.50 per thousand words, $2.00 to $5.00 on ac- 
ceptance. 

Girl’s Circle, 2700 Pine St., St. Louis, same pub- 
lisher, uses the same type of single photos and 
articles up to 1,500 words on biographical and 
general informational subjects of interest to girls 
14 to 18 years. Same rates. é 

Arkansas Gazette, Little Rock Ark. for their 
Sunday Magazine section use illustrated articles ot 
National affairs or timely topics as relating to 
Arkansas, historical events, Arkansas prominent 
persons, pioneers of Arkansas, etc. Pay on pub- 
lication at 15c per column inch, $1.00 each for 
used photos. : 

Associated Editors have moved from Washing- 
ton, D. C. to 538 So. Wells St., Chicago, Iil. 

Mail address to Auto Food Truck Distributor, 
600 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, returned by post- 
office marked “Out of Business.” . 

Highway Engineer and Contractor, Merchandise 
Mart, Chicago, same thing, “Out of Business. 
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The Writers Market 











All statements made in this department are sent 
to us direct by the editor of the publication named. 
Writer’s Digest does not clip market notes from 
other publications, or use second hand reference 
sources. Every market note you read in the Digest 
is, at the time we received it, 100% accurate. 


Literary and Quality 
The American Mercury, 730 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. Paul Palmer, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
50c a copy; $5 a year. “We use articles and fic- 
tion, 500 to 6,000 words in length. Poetry, but no 
photographs. We report on manuscripts within one 
week, and pay 2c a word and up, on acceptance.” 


The Anvil, c/o Will Wharton, 5431 Nottingham 
Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri. Jack Conroy and 
Walter Snow, Editors. Ten issues yearly; 15¢ a 
copy; $1.50 a year. “We use short stories, pref- 
erably shorter lengths—1,000 to 2,500 words, but 
sometimes as long as 5,000. We insist upon a 
definite social emphasis and awareness in the 
stories, and are on the outlook for writers adept 
in new techniques. Prospective contributors are 
advised to study a copy of the magazine before sub- 
mitting, as we use a definite and peculiar type of 
material. We also use a limited amount of verse 
and some woodcuts, but in all probability we shall 
discontinue both soon, using only fiction. We re- 
port on manuscripts within five days, but we do 
not pay for material.” 


Current History, 229 West 43rd Street, New 
York City. Spencer Brodney, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 25c a copy; $3 a year. “We use articles 
dealing with political, economic and social affairs 
in America and abroad—informative, not specula- 
tive, but well written without being ponderous. 
Average length is 3,500 words. No fiction; no 
photographs; no poetry. We report on manuscripts 
within a week and pay 2c and up, on publication.” 


Economic Forum, 51 Pine Street, New York 
City. Joseph Mead and Frank A. Vanderlip, Edi- 
tors. Issued quarterly; 50c a copy; $2 a year. 
“We want articles, 3,000 to 4,000 words on cur- 
rent economic, social and political problems. No 
poetry.” 


The Galleon, P. O. Box 705, Reading, Pennsyl- 
vania, Lloyd Arthur Eshbach, Editor. Issued bi- 
monthly; 20c a copy; $1.00 a year. Subtitle: “A 
Journal of Literary Achievement.” We are de- 
voted to the publication of distinctive literary short 
stories and poetry. Merit and fitness are the only 
criteria we recognize. We have no pet axe to 
grind; we do not particularly favor “prolctarian- 
ism” or “prevenience;” but, on the other hand, we 
do not restrict our pages to the old, established 
lorms of literary construction. We object to 
neither; we use both. We insist only that each 
offering be an honest attempt at making a genuine 
contribution to literature. Ordinarily stories should 
be limited to 3,000 words, although a longer story 
of exceptional merit might be used. Hackneyed, 
stereotyped, mechanized fiction is not wanted. We 
Want stories that are genuine, stories which ring 
with sincerity. Poems may be rhymed or experi- 
mental, written around any theme which will lend 
itself to poetic expression. Forty lines is our limit 


A NEW SERVICE 


Announcing the opening of a dignified, practi- 
cal service for writers. A brutally frank service 
of construciive criticism, with no soft soap and 
an eye to market requirements. Our editorial 
contacts are sound and cover slicks, pulps, 
newspapers, and books. 


We constructively criticize plays, radio scripts, 
greeting cards, poetry. Prose manuscripts, $3.00 
for 3000 words or less, $1.00 for each additional 
thousand words. Poetry, $1.00 for each poem 
of 12 lines or less, 10c¢ for each additional line. 
The usual 10% commission for material sold. 
Your first manuscript must be accompanied by 
cash or money order to be read. 


Mr. Adler was assistant to the editor of the 
“American Mercury" and a member of the 
staff of the “Encyclopedia Britannica." He is a 
member of the National Poetry Center and has 
conducted programs over a long period on 
the radio. 

Mr. Morris has sold material to "Good House- 
keeping,” the ‘World," "Psychology," "Vol- 


land," “Popular Publications," and others. 


Inquiries invited, end detailed information upon 
request. Address 


Literary Department 


ADLER & MORRIS, Inc. 


Candler Building 
220 West 42nd Street, NEW YORK CITY 








MANUSCRIPTS 


neatly and accurately typed, carbon free, 35¢ per 
thousand words, rates above 20,000 words. Poetry 
le per line. Minor corrections. Mailed flat, postage 


one ga First class work guaranteed. Inquiries 
invited. 

MARY JEAN GRIFFIN 
5409 Ross, Apt. 36 Dallas, Texas 








FOR THOSE WHO WRITE 
A SERVICE OF DISTINCTION 


Editing, Revision, Criticism, Typing and Marketing 
for 30 cents a page. Typing only, 10 cents a page. 


ALTA WATSON 
270 Arthur Street Freeport, L. I., New York 








PHOTO-MARKETS THIRD EDITION 


A better marketing guide, arranged in groups, 
listing 1500 markets for photographs—trades 
news and other articles, with or without pho- 
tos. Illustrated material sells easiest—make 
your camera pny. Send postpaid, for fifty 
eents. Descriptive circular ‘10-W” free. 


JOHN P. LYONS, Box 25, Baltimere, (dd. 








REJECTED MANUSCRIPTS! 


Can Be Turned Into Cash. Let our Constructive, Personal Service 
help you. Send $1 with each MSS. up to 6,000 words for expert 
reading and report. Salable ‘scripts given thorough analysis, 
criticism, aid on dialogue, plot, characterization and required 
revision at $2 for first 3.000 words—25 cents each additional 
1,000. Satisfaction or money refunded. 


LAGUNA WRITERS’ SYNDICATE 
Drawer No. 2316 Laguna Beach, Calif. 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers 












































































Let’ s Talk About 
Your Story 


SOHO) 


You have written a story. 


You think it’s good and you’d like to receive money for 
it. When you mail this story off to an editor: two questions 
are in your mind: (1) To which editor should I send this? 
(2) How much is this story worth 

Have you ever thought what questions come up in the 
editor’s mind when he picks up your story? He thinks: (1) 
Hlow of my readers will like this story? (2) Does this 
story satisfy the desire that prompts my readers to lay down 
good money to buy my mz agazine? ? 








To sell a story to an editor, you must have his viewpoint, 
and see your story through his eyes. Thi is is hard to do at 
any time, and even more difficult when it is your own story. 


The work of the C riticism Department of Writer’s Dicest 
is to teach you the editor’s viewpoint on the particular story 
that you s¢ end us. These are some of the many points we 
answer for you: 


@ Do the first 200 words put the reader into the story? 
@ Are your characters the kind of people the reader 
can rece gnize, and understand. Are the character’s 
problems the kind of problems the magazine’s readers 
meet themselves? 

Is the script wordy; does it need cutting? 


Is the dialogue realistic enough to give it the air of 
reality? 

What magazine wants to buy work such as this now? 
Does the author know his subject, and is he enthused 


enough over it so that the reader shares the same 
enthusiasm ? 


@®e8® @96 





gn 


Would the story be pat pase by boiling the first 
three pages down to a half page? 


Is the climax spoiled by the author who is so eager 
that the reader gets his point that he uses a black- 
board pointer? 

@ Has this author native literary talent? 


A detailed answer to the above and many other points par- 
ct [ le to your own story is meat and drink to 






free lance writer. The Criticism Department of 
WRITER'S Di Gest does this for you; ably and professionally. 





"Since 1 1919 we have been instrumental in helping thousands 
of writers to success. May we help you? 

The rates are $1 for each 1,000 words. Thus the fee for 
criticizing 5,000 words is $5. After 5,000 words the fee is 
60c for each additional thousand words. 


Let us work on one of your scripts 


DORON 


CRITICISM DEPARTMENT 


WRITER'S DIGEST Cincinnati, Ohio 





Writer’s Dicrst 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing avdertisers 


for verse, with shorter poems receiving preference, 
Occasionally we use articles dealing with various 
phases of literature. Length limit, 1,000 words. We 
are not particularly anxious to receive contribu- 
tions of this nature. We report on manuscripts 
within a month, but do not pay for material ac- 
cepted.” 

Golden Book Magazine, 233 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. Mary Letha Elting, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We use 
translations of stories of literary merit which have 
never before appeared in English, not over 2,500 
or 3,000 words long. We pay on publication.” 


Kosmos, 706 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
Jay Harrison and Bernice Pittala, Editors. Issued 
bi-monthly ; 20c a copy; $1 a year. “We use ar- 
ticles authoritatively written on any contemporary 
cultural phase, 1,200 to 2,500 words. Stories from 
1,200 to 3,000 should reflect this age of flux and 
stress either neutral or proletarian. These should 
be narratives of distinction and significance, inter- 
estingly styled, of good literary standard but not 
stilted—not the orthodox, plotted story. We dis- 
courage extreme sexiness or morbidity and urge 
contributors to avoid suicide, perversion, illness or 
funeral themes. A few poems are used and these 
must be of the modern school, somehow reflecting 
this day and age. We do not use lyrics, light or 
unimportant verse. We report within three weeks, 
but do not pay for material accepted.” 


The Nation, 20 Vesey Street, New York City. 
Freda Kirchwey, Joseph Wood Krutch, Raymond 
Swing, and Charles Angoff, Editors. Issued week- 
ly; 15c a copy ; $5.00 a year. “We use articles, 
not to exceed 2,400 words in length, on political, 
social and economic questions of national and in- 
ternational interest, mainly, ‘on the news.’ No 
photographs. We do use short poems. We report 
on manuscripts within one week, and pay lc a 
word, on publication.” 


Scribner’s 597 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
Alfred S. Dashiell, Managing Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 35¢ a copy; $4 in United States, $4.60 
in Canada. “We are not particularly in need of 
material at the present time, but we will consider 
short stories, 1,500 to 5,000 words, important in- 
terpretative articles, essays, short pieces of 1,500 
to 2,000 words for the ‘Straws in the Wind’ de- 
partment, true stories of personal experience or ob- 
servation for the ‘Life in the United States’ de- 
partment. No photographs. We use a few poems 
in each issue. We report on manuscripts within 
two weeks, and pay good rates on acceptance.’ 





Story, 20 East 57th Street, New York City. Whit 
Burnett and Martha Foley, Editors. Issued month- 
ly; 35c a copy; $4 a year. “We want short stories 
only, whether by known or unknown writers, the 
criterion being writing quality and_ significance. 
Length: 1,500 to 10,000 words. We report on 
manuscripts within two weeks and pay a nominal 
price on publication.” 








Pulps 


Action Stories, 461 Eighth Avenue, New York 
City. John F. Byrne, Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 
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BOOKS 


GRAMMAR AND PUNCTUATION 
Concise Oxford Dictionary 





May, 


After a conscientious survey o, 
"ER’ 


1935 











authoritative. All are sold on a money-back guarantee. 





Oxford University Press 


The Correct Word and How to Use It...........scccceceesees 


J. Turck Baker 
Desk Book of Errors in English 





Frank Vizetelly 
Roget’s Thesaurus 





Peter Mark Roget 








1935 Year Book and Market Guide..............csscessssssssees 
3.00 Siaiie: ti POETRY OR VERSE 
andy hymer 
$1.50 A. Chassanow 
Pegasus Pulls a Hack 
1.50 Berton Braley 











Desk egy BOOK scccscsees 
W Dana Orcutt 
Dictionary of American Slang 





Maurice H. Weseen 


1001 Questions and Answers in English Grammat.... 


Hathaway 


A Working Grammar of English Language................. 


James C. Fernald 
Synonyms and Antonyms 





Roget 
Webster’s Dictionary 





Write It Right 








over a score of publisher's book 
catalogues, WRIT S DIGEST recommends the following books 
to its readers. LAll books selected make interesting reading and are 


3.00 














Ambrose Bierce 


PLAYWRITING 





Playwriting for Profit 
Arthur F. Krows 
Modern Photoplay Writing 





Dimick 


Radio Writing 








Peter Dixon 
SHORT STORY WRITING 
Short Story Hits 








Thomas H. Uzzell 
Best Short Stories of 1934 








dward J. O’Brien 





Consslons Story Technique 
By David Rafflelock 
Narrative Technique 





Thomas H. Uzzell 
Writing the Short Story 





Rerg Esenwein 


The Only Two Ways to Write a Short Story................ 


John Gallishaw 
Studying the Short Story. 











Berg Esenwein 
The Graduate Fictioneer 








H. Bedford lones 


Twelve Cardinal Elements of Short Story Writing... 


Agnes Reeve 
Trial & Error 





Jack W ovdfard 
Stories You Can Sell 





Laurence D’Orsay 
Writing for Profit 














D. Wilhelm 


Children’s Stories and How to Tell Them.................. 


Esenwein & Stockar 
Writing the Short Short Story 





Alderman 





Fiction Writers on Fiction Writing. 
Arthur S. Hoffman 
The Writing of Fiction 





Arthur S$. Hoffman 
Fundamentals of Fiction Writing 





Arthur S. Hoffman 
How to Write Serial Fiction 




















Michael Joseph 
Juvenile Story Writing 





Robinson 


Emotional Values in Fiction Writing............cs-s++0++ 


James Knapp Reeve 


Twenty Problems of the Fiction Writer................0++ 


Gallishan 
MARKETING MANUSCRIPTS 
The W riter’s Market 














M. Mathieu 


1935 Writer’ © M Actint’s Vener BOG iicccccscsccessesccesssccsses 


_ (Al _Foresgn Markets) 





Howerd Rose 





WRITER’ S DIGEST. 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Obio. 
GeNTLEMEN: Please send me postpaid the Breccsrsicad books: 








for which I emcloge $......cc0.--eee- 
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Address 
City 
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Art of Versification 1.75 
1.00 Esenwein and Roberts 
Rhymes and Meters. | 
1.50 Horatio Winslou 
Walker's Rhyming Dictionary...............ccccccssccssceseeseessees 2.50 
2.50 J. Walker 
Points About Poetry 50 
75 c oS G. French 3.00 
craft of Poetty J 
2.00 Clement Wood 
3.50 PLOT CONSTRUCTION 
‘ nee 25.00 
1.25 Wm. Wallace Cook 
y Art of Inventing Characters 2.50 
1.00 nto Plt 
7 ges ‘ 
Thirty-Six Dramatic Situations................c.ccsessereeees 1.50 
3.50 Georges Polti 
" Elements of Plot Comnstruction............cccccsssssssessssssseees 50 
3.00 Richard K. Abbott 
i Plot of the Short Story............ 1.25 
2.50 Henry Albert Phillips 
. Plotting the Short Story 50 
Chunn 
2.50 MISCELLANEOUS 
Around the Copy Desk 2.00 
2.50 Medill School of Journz ‘lism 
How to Write for Business Publications..........0-:+ 1.00 
1.25 By F. A. Orth 
Facts About Popular Song Writing...............c.ssesesee 1.50 
2.50 By Sigmund Spaeth 
Ee TN TN saiisckssitenicertcctssccssnstescenininrciens 1.00 
2.00 Freese 
sana a Pg the Writer 2.50 
5.00 K. Nixon 
OP a. , 3.00 
1.75 Salzman. 
The Writer's Book 2.50 
1.50 James Knapp Reeve 
T echnique of the ae aE TT 2.50 
1.00 Carolyn Wells 
Writing Novels ~ Sell 2.50 
3.00 Laurence D’O rsay 
The Business of Writing 2.00 
3.00 Fred Ziv 
Making Laughs Pay 1.00 
3.00 C Warden LaRoe 
Magazine Article Writing 4.00 
2.00 E. Brennecke 
Bhtwe’s COICC  ceccnvcsrececccccesecosscnccsesescscnvccnssessonvessccsonscoees 3.00 
1.00 Alfred Dashiel 
Landing rte a SI svc sncecccescessicseniconinceceseivvinn 3.00 
2.50 Ry Laurence D’ Orsay 
The Prot fei Witte sicscccccesccsecsccvsvecsevessoscsccenscosnnsesevossosee 3.00 
3.00 Laurence D’Orsav 
How To Write A Good Tune 1.25 
2.00 Frank Patterson 
The Art of Song Writing . 1.00 
2.50 Al Dubin 
Profitable Photography For Trade Journalg.............++ 50 
2.00 H. Rossiter Snvder 
Writing the Sex Novel ‘ 1.00 
50 PRERONEY cccccscssccsesecsessscesosecssscenensosessse 2.80 
Wilder & Buell 
5.00 Where and How to Sell Photographs.................:ceeeeeee 50 
H. Rossiter Snyder 
$50 a Week with Car & Camer..........ccsescercererseesseeses 1.50 
3.00 Chats on Feature Writing 2.75 
Harrington 23 
oo Lee Thesaurus of Slang 1.75 
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Gayren Press Anthologies 
BEST OF THEIR KIND 


For ten years the Gayren Press has been com- 
piling anthologies second to none in beauty of 
contents and format. Gayren stands for quality. 


STARDUST AND DREAMS 
Poetry anthology for 1935 


This co-operative anthology is to be issued in a 
limited edition numbered as subscriptions are 
received. Printed by hand on American vellum 
ivory antique paper, manufactured in New 
Jersey, from hand-set type, hand-bound and 
hand-finished. This promises to be the finest ex- 
ample of craftsmanship ever issued by The Gay- 
ren Press. High ideals and years of experience 
go into the making. Unpublished poems and re- 
prints alike acceptable, if reprints give name of 
the publication. Use your own judgment regard- 
ing length and theme. 


VOICES OF AMERICA 
An anthology of Short Short Stories 


All types of essays and short short stories: 
grave or gay, dramatic or descriptive, are 
wanted for this anthology. Length limit 1000 
words. No submission or reading fees. Un- 
published product preferred. Both volumes illus- 
trated by that master artist, Leander Leitner. 
Authors whose work is accepted for either an- 
thology are requested to purchase a few copies 
of the anthology in which their work appears. 
Contributions to both anthologies may be sent 
under the same cover. Biographies of the author 
in each anthology. Send for circular. 


GAYREN PRESS 
76 Heights Road Ridgewood, N. J. 




























































..» GOING STALE? 


New ideas are the life of successful writing, 
but no one can continue to originate them for 
any length of time. Even the finest writers, un- 
less they are constantly adding to their ‘mental 
warehouses” become written out. 

Here is a way to stimulate your mind; to keep 
in touch with what is being done by the most 
successful moderns, and to renew your contacts 
with the great masters. 


THE GOLDEN BOOK MAGAZINE 


Is an endless source of all that is successful in 
writing; the finest plots and descriptions, charac- 
ter studies, essays—models for every style of 
composition, interspersed with the most brilliant 
wit, satire, humor and mellow wisdom. 

Tune up your mind and keep it in tune by 
reading the Golden Book every month. The study 
of the masters is the surest way of developing 
to the utmost your own literary talents. 


ACCEPT THIS OFFER 


Which we are making for a short time to new 
subscribers. Clip this coupon and send it to us 
with $1.00, and we will send you the Golden Book 
each month for six months. The regular price of 
the magazine is $3.00 a year, and this unusual 
offer makes it possible for you to see for yourself 
why so many contemporary writers read and en- 
joy the Golden Book each month. 


GOLDEN BOOK MAGAZINE WD5-35 
233 Fourth Avenue, New York. 

Here is my £1.69. Please send me the Golden 
Book for 6 months. 
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20c a copy; $1.25 a year. “We want stories of the 
Old West and western shorts with a ranch-and- 
range locale, 3,000 to 6,000 words We report with- 
in a week and pay ic a word.” 


Adventure Magasine, 205 East 42nd Street, New 
York City. Howard V. L. Bloomfield, Editor, Is- 
sued twice a month; 15c a copy; $3 a year. “All 
lengths are wanted, with glamorous outdoor set- 
tings. We also want well-written stories with 
human characters and a feeling of reality. Occa- 
sional fact stories of a few thousand words, if 
these hold drama and suspense. No photographs. 
Occasionally we use verse. We report on manu- 
scripts within two weeks, and pay 1c a word and 
up, on acceptance,” 

Argosy, 280 Broadway, New York City. Fred- 
erick Clayton, Editor. Issued weekly; 10c a copy; 
$4 a year. “We use adventure serials 30,000 to 60,- 
000 words; complete novelettes between 10,000 and 
30,000 words; short stories from 1,000 to 7,000 
words; and short filler articles from 100 to 400 
words. No photographs; no poetry. We report on 
manuscripts within two weeks, and pay 1%c a 
word, on acceptance; new writers, after publica- 
tion. 


Dare-Devil Aces, 205 East 42nd Street, New 
York City. Edythe Seims, Editor. Issued monthly; 
15c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We want dramatic, 
well-plotted war flying stories of a pseudo-scien- 
tific nature. Action must take place on the west- 
ern front; hero must be an American pilot. We 
are looking for good material and report on manu- 
scripts promptly. Novelettes, 15,000 to 20,000 
words; shorts, 5,000 to 7,500 words. No photo- 
graphs; no poetry. We report on manuscripts 
within a week, and pay 1c a word and up on ac- 
ceptance.” 


Daring Detective Tabloid, 529 South Seventh 
Street, Minneapolis, Minnesota. John J. Green, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 10c a copy; $1 a year. 
“We want dramatic fact stories of crimes in which 
there is a strong love, triangle, or sex crime ele- 
ment. We like stuff handled with a bit of spice, 
but of course it must be true and safe. Use any 
length up to 5,000 words. Can use some cases 
which do not have strong mystery elements if the 
love interest is played sufficiently. Photographs 
are essential. Writers should query the editor. 
Official by-lines are good whenever possible. An 
occasional crime cartoon with a woman angle— 
$5.00 each. We report on manuscripts within ten 
days, and pay 1c a word on acceptance.” 


Dime Mystery Magazine, 205 East 42nd Street, 
New York City. Rogers Terrill, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy; $1 a year. “We use strong, 
emotional stories of subjective terror and of mys- 
tery; shorts up to 6,000 words; novelettes to 10,000 
words; novels to 15,000 words. No photographs; 
no poetry. We report on manuscripts about two 
weeks, and pay 1c and up on acceptance.” 


Dime Western, 205 East 42nd Street, New York 
City. Rogers Terrill, Editor. Issued twice 4 
month; 10c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We want west- 
ern fiction; shorts 3,000 to 5,000 words; novelettes 
10,000 to 12,000 words; and novels, 15,000 to 18,000 
words. Vivid, man-for-man drama of the old-time 
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Frontier West; with a strong emotional angle. Any 
period from the first of the covered-wagon days; 
buffalo-hunters, to the time of the World War. 
Prefer the period from close of Civil War to the 
early 1900’s. Characterization and motivation must 
be convincing ; characters must be credible. Woman 
interest used. No photographs; no poetry. We 
report within two weeks, and pay 1c and up, on 
acceptance.” 


G-2 and His Battle Aces, 205 East 42nd Street, 
New York City. Edythe Seims, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 15c a copy! $1.50 a year. “We want 
short stories, only, 5,000 to 7,000 words. Dramatic, 
well-plotted war flying stories of a pseudo-scien- 
tific nature. Action on the Western front; hero 
must be an American pilot. No photographs; no 
poetry. We report within a week, and pay Ic a 
word on acceptance.” 


Lariat Story Magazine, 461 Eighth Avenue, New 
York City. John F. Byrne, Editor. Issued bi- 
monthly; 20c a copy; $1.25 a year. “We want 
stories of the Old West; Western shorts with a 
ranch-and-range locale—3,000 to 6,000 words in 
length We report on manuscripts within a weck, 
and pay 1c a word.” 


Operator No. 5. 205 East 42nd Street, New 
York City. Rogers Terrill, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 10c a copy; $1 a year. “We want short stories 
up to 6,000 words about secret service agents com- 
batting subversive elements and espionage. No 
photographs ; no poetry. We report on manuscripts 
about two weeks, and pay ic a word on accept- 
ance,” 


Pirate Stories (Combined with High-Seas Ad- 
ventures), 101 Hudson Street, New York City. 
M. H. Jacobsen, Editor. Issued monthly; 15c a 
copy. “We want full-length novels (pirate or sea), 
40,000 to 65,000 words in length. Short stories, 
4,000 to 7,000 words. The pirate stories should be 
old-time “blood and thunder” type. The sea stories 
should have as much of the action on the high- 
seas as possible. Subjects covered: whaling, trad- 
ing, war, navy, clipper ships, windjammers, coast 
activities, Great Lakes merchant ships, etc. Also 
true stories of pirates and their activities, 4,000 to 
5,000 words; true stories of sea heroes, famous 
ships, battles, etc., 4,000 to 5,000 words. No pho- 
tographs; no poetry. We report as quickly as pos- 
sible, and pay %4c a word on acceptance.” 


Railroad Stories, 280 Broadway, New York 
City. Freeman H. Hubbard, Editor; G. H. Burck, 
Associate Editor. Issued monthly; 15¢ a copy; 
$1.50 a year. A magazine for railroad men and 
railroad fans. “We want fiction, 1,500 to 15,000 
words, serious or humorous, any phase of railroad- 
Ing, any country, any period of railroad history. 
Ve get too many stories about wrecks, detectives, 
murder, robberies. Our most urgent need is rail- 
Toad historical fiction; we are always on the look- 
out for it. We get too many stories about engi- 
neers, firemen, brakemen, conductors, and hoboes. 
Authors overlook the fact that we cover a much 
wider field than that. We want well plotted fic- 
tion stories about freight agents, baggage men, 
Porters, shopmen, news butchers, locomotive build- 
ers, Brotherhood organizers, signalmen, section 
— motormen on electric lines, etc. Especially 
ories of the shorter lengths. Love interest is op- 
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Beginners 


Only 
SQ. 


N THE 15th of each month WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST enrolls a new group 

of fifty students in its Beginner’s Indi- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 

Experienced students or writers with 
a good record of MS. sales ave not eligi- 
ble. Fifty students will be accepted and 
trained. 

The purpose of this Beginner’s Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the ele- 
mentals in writing and painstakingly ex- 
plain how to write short stories. The 
course lasts four months. 

G RADUATES of the Beginner's 

Course in Writing will not suddenly 
become professional writers, nor will they 
be able to do stories offhand for the 
smooth paper magazines. They WILL, 
however, understand a few secrets of 
professional writing, and be able to com- 
pose good readable English in the ap- 
proved editorial style. Only sincere 
students desired. 

The price of this course is quite rea- 
sonable.* You will have opportunity to 
study under experienced professional 
writers who will take an individual in- 
terest in your progress. Typewriters 
loaned to those students not owning one. 
As the class will be limited in number, 
we urge you to reply at once. Complete 
details and an outline of the Beginner's 
Course in Writing that will intrigue and 
inspire you, await sincere inquiries. 





WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 EAST 12TH STREET 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in 
Writing. This puts me under no obligation. 








Address 





City State 
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*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money- 
back guarantee on all enrollments. 
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“Ingenious 


Say LEADERS of the 
LITERARY WORLD 


HANDY 


The Modern Aid Over 50,000 
Rhymes At Your 


or 
Rhymes That Evade Finger Tips 


RHYMER 


PRAISED BY 
Walter Winchell 


As Complete as a 
rhyming dictionary 








Walt Mason Fits a small pocket 








Useful in any 
language 


Carl Sandburg 








Has a 50,000-word 
vocabulary 


Gelett Burgess 








Burges Johnson 
Simple enough for 


a child to use 





Henry G. Leach 








Useful for vocabu- 


Margaret Mackay lary building 


“The Handy Rhymer"—PRICE 50c 


Sold by WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 E. TWELFTH ST. CINCINNATI, OHIO 





Magazines, newspapers, advertisers, 
BU 134,000 photos a week from 
people who know how to take the 


kind of pictures wanted! Let us teach 
you how to make real human-interest 
pictures that SELL! 


LEARN AT HOME 


Our personalized home-study course—the 
most complete training in Journalistic 
Photography ever «ffered—prepares you 
to make gcod money in this fascinat- 
ing field—quickly, at low cost, in 
spare-time. Write for FREE BOOK, 
UNIVERSAL PHOTOGRAPHERS, 
Dept. 65, 10 W. 33rd St., N. Y. C. 












Men and Women 


If you really want — to get ahead 
faster —if you want to make more 
money —if you want a career filled 
with thrills and big opportunities 
or want to advance in your present 
position—read ‘‘Success in Adver- 
tising,’’ now sent free. | 

This new bocklet points the road 
Sundreds of men and women have 
followed to quickly increase their 
earning power. = 

It alec expisine how you can, by.a new, practical home 
study method, qualify for a position in any one of the 
many branchesof Advertising. Toread this booklet should 

rove to be an evening well spent. 

- Send your name and address and this free booklet will 


be sent at once. No obligation. 


PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL OF ADV 
26 Michigan Avenue Ce 
FREE booklet *‘Succsss in ¢ 
Name -—— 
Addre 
City. 
























3095 Chicago, Il. 
vertising’’, and fall information. 





s. —— 
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tional; but should not be the main theme. We re- 
quire plenty of authentic railroad atmosphere. Our 
stories must be written for the railroad man or 
railroad fan who knows quite a bit about the sub- 
ject. Also, we use first-person true tales, 500 to 
3,000 words. We are over-stocked with poetry and 
fillers. Query the editor on dramatic fact articles, 
illustrated or not. We report within ten days, and 
pay a minimum of 1%c a word (except for un- 
usual true tales which have to be rewritten. Rate 
for such is 1c a word).” 


Secret Agent “X”, 56 West 45th Street, New 
York City. Rose Wyn, Editor. Issued monthly; 
10c a copy; $1 a year. We want detective stories; 
shorts 3,000 to 6,000 words; novelettes, 10,000 to 
15,000 words. We report within two weeks, and 
pay 1c a word, shortly after acceptance.” 


Short Stories Magazine, Garden City, Long Is- 












land, New York. Harry E. Maule, Editor. Issued 
twice a month; 25c a copy; $5 a year. “We want 
short stories, novelettes, novels, and serials, deal- 
ing with adventure, mystery, the out-of-doors, the 
West, the South Seas, the North, etc. They must 
have strong plot and action with masculine appeal. 
A minor love interest is not barred, but sex stories 
are. One or two first person adventures under 
1,000 words used in each issue—flat payment is 
$15.00. No photographs. Occasionally we use out- 
door verse. We report on manuscripts within two 
weeks, and pay 1c a word on acceptance.” 





The Spider, 205 East 42nd Street, New York 
City. Rogers Terrill, Editor. Issued monthly; 10c 
a copy; $1 a year. We want short stories, 6,000 
words in length about vivid civilian character com- 
batting the underworld. No photographs; no poet- 
ry. We report on manvscripts within two weeks, 
and pay 1c a word on acceptance.” 

Startling Detective Adventures, 529 So. Seventh 
Street, Minneapolis, Minnesota. John J. Green, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 15c a copy; $1.50 a year. 
“We want dramatic fact stories of solved crimes, 
preferably handled under the by-line of an officer 
who worked on the case. Maximum length for 
shorts is 5,000 words, with exceptional stories go- 
ing to two or three parts of 4,000 to 5,000 words 
to the installment. We use both the detective mys- 
tery type and straight dramatic action stuff. We 








must have good photographs. Writers should 
query the editor. Minimum rate is 1%c a word 
and we are glad to pay special rates for really out- 
standing material. Three dollars for pictures. Re- 
ports within ten days and payment on acceptance. 
Woman interest cases are especially good just now. 
We do not like cases with negro principals. We 
buy a few cartoons—stuff with crime angles— 
suitable for runover spots. Flat $5 for each. We 
report on manuscripts within ten days, and pay 
14%c a word on acceptance.” 





Star Western, 205 East 42nd Street, New York 
City. Rogers Terrill, Editor. Issued monthly; 1% 
a copy; $1.50 a year. Dramatic emotional storie 
of the Frontier West, carrying the authentic flavor 
of the pioneering days. Emotional interest 3 
stressed, and the source of the drama should lie 
in the characterization itself. Subordinated girl of 
woman interest is preferred. No photographs; 1 
poetry. We report within two weeks, and pay Ie 
a word, on acceptance.” 
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Super-Detective Stories, 125 East 46th Street, 
New York City. Frank Armer, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy; $1 a year. “We want fast- 
moving, realistic, exciting detective fiction stories. 
Must have strong suspense—plenty of drama. We 
are particularly anxious to have good short stories, 
2,000 to 5,000 words. We also use novelettes, 
7,000 to 15,000 words. We report on manuscripts 
within two weeks, and pay #4c a word, on ac- 
ceptance.” 


Terror Tales, 205 East 42nd Street, New York 
City. Rogers Terrill, Editor. Issued monthly; 15c 
a copy; $1.50 a year. “We want strong, emotional 
stories of subjective terror and of mystery. Short 
stories, 6,000 words; novelettes, 10,000 words; 
novels, 15,000 words. No photographs; no poetry. 
We report on manuscripts within two weeks, and 
pay 1c a word, on acceptance.” 


True Gang Life, 11 West 42nd Street, New 
York City. G. R. Bay, Editor. 
15c a copy; $1.50 a year. No photographs; no 
poetry. We report on manuscripts within two 
weeks, and pay according to arrangements.” 


Women’s Magazines 


The American Home, 444 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. Mrs. Jean Austin, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly; 10c a copy; $1 a year. “We want 
articles on decorating, building, gardening, cook- 
ing, 1,500 words, with photographs. No poetry. 
We report on manuscripts within three weeks, and 
pay on publication.” 


Better Homes and Gardens, Meredith Publish- 
ing Company, 1714 Locust Street, Des Moines, 
Iowa. Elmer T. Peterson, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
1Uc a copy, $1 a year. “We want material telling 
readers how to plan, build, furnish and care for a 
home; how to train rose bushes and landscape 
the premises; how to train and take care of chil- 
dren. We want 8x10 glossy sharp pictures. A 
limited amount of verse. We report on manu- 
scripts immediately, and pay 2c a word and up 
on acceptance.” 


Country Life, 444 Madison Avenue, New York 
City. Reginald T. Townsend, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 50c a copy; $5 a year. “We use articles 
and photographs on country estates; exteriors and 
interiors of houses, gardens, sports, and all phases 
of country estate living. No poetry. We pay on 
publication.” 


Good Housekeeping, 959 Eighth Avenue, New 
York City. W. F. Bigelow, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25¢ a copy; $2.50 a year. “We want 
household interests, short fiction, preferably light 
love Stories; poems of two or three verses with 
emotional appeal, articles. Articles are usually 
done on assignment.” 


Grit, Williamsport, Pennsylvania. Howard R. 
Davis, Managing Editor. Issued weekly; 5¢ a 
copy; $2a year. A family newspaper. “We want 
short stories of love, the West (including north- 
ern), adventure and mystery, 1,500 to 5,000 words: 
photographs of unusual people, places, things and 
events. No poetry. We pay $3 to $5 for stories, 
on acceptance.” 


May, 1935 
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Issued monthly; ‘ 





We Can Help You 


WENTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE in the 

judging of manuscripts as editors and 

authors’ agents; an intimate knowledge 
of present-day market conditions, gathered 
in the heart of the publishing world; a per- 
sonal acquaintance with practically every edi- 
tor of importance in the United States — 
these should be of service to our clients, 
shouldn’t they? We will give you intelligent, 
sympathetic help and guidance, and you can 
count on us for absolute, straight-from-the- 
shoulder frankness. We want clients who 
have the will to go forward—we want to help 
them to go forward. 


Mrs. Hardy, who for some time has been tak- 
ing an active part in the agency, was former- 
ly on the editorial staff of Macmillan Com- 
pany. She is highly recommended by Harold 
S. Latham, Ida Tarbell, Henry Goddard 
Leach, Hamlin Garland, and others. 


Send for circular, and for letters of recom- 
mendation from George Horace Lorimer, H. 
L. Mencken, John Farrar, William L. Chen- 
ery, William C. Lengel, Garet Garrett, H. E. 
Maule. Oscar Graeve, William Allen White, 
Marie M. Meloney, Lincoln MacVeagh, H. C. 
Paxton, Fulton Oursler, Thayer Hobson, Mar- 
jory Stoneman Douglas, H. W. Stokes, and 
others. 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY, Inc. 


Robert Thomas Hardy, Pres. 
Jane Hardy, Sec’y and Treasurer 
55 West 42nd Street NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing avdertisers 


How to write, what to 
write, and where to sell. 
Cultivate your mind. De- 
velop your literary gifts. 
\ Master the art of self-ex- 
ipression. Make your 
| spare time profitable. Turn 
} your ideas into dollars 
/ Courses in Short-Story Writ- 
ing, Versification, Journalism, 
Play Writing, Photoplay 
Writing, etc., taught oy our 
. staff of literary experts, head- 

NWEIN oq by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
famous critic and teacher, Editor of The Writer's 
Monthly. Dr. Esenwein ofters you constructive crit- 
icism; aE honest, helpful advice; real teaching. 





One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—‘‘play work,”’ 


he calls it. Another received over $1,000 before 
completing her first course. Hundreds are selling 
constantly to leading publishers. 

There is no other institution or agency doing so 
much for writers, young or old. The universities 
recognize this, for over one hundred members of 
the English faculties of higher institutions are 
studying in our Literary Department. The editors 
recognize it, for they are constantly recommending 
our course. 150 page illustrated catalog free. 


Please address— 


The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 72 Established 1897 Springfield, Mass. 
We publish The Writer's Library, 13 volumes; 
descriptive booklet free. We also publish The 
Writer's Monthly, a monthly magazine for 
literary workers; sample copy 25c, annual sub- 
scription $3.00. 
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Pictorial Review, 222 West 39th Street, New 
York City. Herbert R. Mayes, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy; $1 a year. “We are always 
in the market for short stories and serials which 
will appeal to women, and for articles of com- 
pelling interest to a nation-wide audience of mil- 
lions. We also publish poems occasionally, but 
we cannot use long narrative verse or one-act 
plays. The best way to size up the story mate- 
rial we buy is to study recent issues of the maga- 
zine. Occasionally we accept photographs and 
verse. We report on manuscripts within two 
weeks, and pay on acceptance, according to merit.” 

Poetry Magazine 

The American Poetry Magazine, 1764 North 
83rd Street, Wauwatosa, Wisconsin. Clara Cath- 
erine Prince, Editor. Issued ten times a year; 
35c a copy; $3 a year. “All material is furnished 
by active members of the American Literary As- 
sociation, of which the magazine is the official or- 
gan. No photographs.” 

The Bard, Jackson, Missouri. Myrtle Vorst 
Sheppard and Margaret F. Henderson, Editors. 
Issued four times a year; 35c a copy; $1 a year. 
“We use poems of 14 lines or less, although 
longer poems are used occasionally. Any form. 
No payment except prizes.” 

Blue Moon, 4326 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Inez Sheldon Tyler, Editor. Issued 
quarterly ; 35c a copy; $1 a year. “We want short 
lyrics, quatrains, cinquains, hokkus, sonnets, ron- 
deaus. We use few long poems. Clean, whole- 
some subjects—human appeal. Say something 


DIGEST 


worth while, but say it poetically. We pay in 
prizes—money, books, etc. We report within ten 
days, but self-addressed stamped envelope must 
be enclosed with all contributions.” 


Kaleidograph, A National Magazine of Poetry, 
702 North Vernon Street, Dallas, Texas. Whitney 
Montgomery and Vaida Stewart Montgomery. Is- 
sued monthly; 25c a copy; $2 a year. “Poems of 
all types and lengths are used, although we prefer 
brief, rhymed lyrics. We publish poems by begin- 
ners and experienced writers, subscribers and non- 
subscribers. Poetry contests are conducted regu- 
larly. Poems are chosen strictly on merit and suit 
ability. All regular departments and book reviews 
are staff written. We report on manuscripts as 
promptly as possible, and pay only in prizes.” 


The Poetry Digest, 516 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. Mr. Alan F. Pater, Editor. Issued monthly; 
25c a copy; $3 a year. “We use any type of 


poetry, any length. We report on manuscripts im- 
mediately, and pay 10c a line, on publication.” 


Note! 
The Titan Production Company, Inc., of San 


Francisco, California, is no longer appealing toMy 


the open market for radio scripts. With the ex- 
ception of outstanding scripts from experienced 
writers for radio, Titan’s programs are now being 
written by staff writers. 


Trade Journal Markets 


This department for May will publish a specially 
large trade journal section now in preparation. 











is “different.” 


FAMOUS WRITERS USE GENIE 
The PLOT GENIE is endorsed by editors of 
famous magazines, is used by successful authors 
and the Story Departments of Major Talking 
Picture Studios. 

Beginning writers find in GENIE just the help 
they have been seeking—an ever-ready source 
of inspiration, coupled with commercial plots. 
GENIE plots are original—unusual—workable. 


construction. 





Are You “Stumped” for a Plot? 
THEN LET PLOT GENIE HELP YOU 


HIS remarkable invention will furnish you with complete plots or it will take your ideas 
and give you an outline that will stimulate your imagination to the creation of a story that 


GENIE-PLOTTED STORIES SELL 


The PLOT GENIE is the greatest aid to prolific writing ever conceived. 
formula—it is not an experiment—it is not a toy. It is a scientifically-planned and executed 
formula that evolves practical plots which are in line with the popular trend of modern story 


Write today for full information. No obligation, of course. 


THE GAGNON COMPANY 


A VERITABLE GOLD MINE 


One author received $5000 from GENIE 
plots; another earned $2000 in one month and 
is still selling consistently. A recent purchaser 
of GENIE reports the sale of six stories within 
thirty days after he received it, all plotted 
with the GENIE. 
GENIE plots are swelling authors’ bank 
accounts. 


It is not a magic 


Dept. 109, 1541 No. Western Ave. 
HOLLYWOOD - CALIFORNIA 
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THE COMPANY 
we keep 


S I sit at my typewriter trying to think of something to write an adver 
tisement abou something different from the stories of my clients’ success 
I’ve been running in this magazine, month after month, for years — there comes 
to my desk a checking copy of “THIS WEEK,” one of the United Newspaper 
Magazine Corporation’s publications, containing a story by Ben Dean. This story 
was dealt with and sold in my Criticism and Sales Service shortly after I received 
it from the author. Although it is a “first story,” it found its way into a magazine 
running to “big names,” and it appears on the menu with some of the 
world’s most famous authors! It was illustrated by oward Chandler Christy, 


ot all pet yp le 





N addition to the tremendous prestige 


Hollywood, Calif. 


viven the story and its author by being 


ms | , 
k | LD D published in such select company, the story 
4 I ’ was also publicized over the radio, and used 


in the promotion work of twenty-one papers, 


Romance | 


and corner 
house organs I sales advertise are new 


authors’ sales, and are to national magazines. 


THIS WEEK 
Mrs. William Brown Meloney, Editor 


FICTION 
GIANTS IN THE COUNTING HOUSE Monte Carte Mystery €. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM 
Mimst rated by George Howe 
THE COIN SAID HEADS Short Shact Story COREY roRD 
Mhustrated by Lu Kimmel 
EVEN MILLION DOLLARS Chapter I of « New Serial SINCLAIR LEWIS 
Mlastreted by Harry Bec thoff 
WARDBOULLED Lawes Story of the Prise Ring OCTAVUS ROY CONEN 
Miastrated by Kar! Codwun 
GUSTAVO'S WCK Hamereus Short Short Stary ANNA BRAND 
Miastrated by J. Ushbes 


DESTINY DANCED TWICE Stary of « Famens Triangle RUPERT HUGHES 
Mist be ered (nme 


BY THE WAY ... some sceesm.w. = 


THE ANGIE SPANGLER MYSTERY Story for Murder Fane WEARE HOLBROOK 1 


DID YOU KNOW OF THIS PAR ileal iiiniciad 
TICULAR FIRST-CLASS MARKET? 
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really want to sell the manuscripts you have written, or if you wish to master the inky craft and make 
prenticeship “self-supporting,” write for my booklet, “THE TRUTH ABOUT LITERARY ASSIST- 


” or for particulars of my Guaranteed Professional Collaboration Service. (Gratis on request.) 


IN THE oe Ane SALES SERVICE: COMMISSION ON SALES, 10% 


jor any manus t s cluding ‘‘short You can get ‘‘cheaper service’’—and if you have had any of 
I } for ie first it, you will know what it is worth. You can also PAY more— 
tion) there- but you cannot GET more. 


‘ — wid ssenreiangetenry! D'ORSAY 
aVICE INCLUDES: 4 ; einutons of Geen ee 


led, uctiy } , 1 t versitics and othe r institutic of learning where fic- 


“ Hoa manuser i \ bl 1 cannot i made “The Profit in Writing,”’ $3 “Writing Novels to Sell,’ 
: in the kind t m which has enabled so 2.50; **Landing the Editors’ Checks,’’ $3.00; ‘‘Stories You Can 
on une to | break fter previous years of failure. Sell,”’ 00; ‘*Mistress of Spears’? (a novel), $2.50. Copies au 
. is availabl t le so by revision, th phed when ordered direct from me 
a7 all necessary work, carts as revision, typing, sub- nended by editors. Own Sales Representative in New 
lors, etc. In brief, I ba h my judgment of a story ork rsonal submission to editors of manuscripts accepted 
ime and money stead of asking the cwehion to do so f s 








New Service for Authors Meets with Enthusiastic Acceptance 


Join the scores of sales-wise writers and artists, and sell your material the modern we, 
Bring it to the immediate attention of EVERY possible purchaser. No other ma. 


keting service offers you so much for so little. Just think... 

We will place your work before 1,000 Editors, Stage Producers, Motion Picture Producer, 
Radio Stations! 

Figuring an average of 30c a submission, including return postage and envelopes, it wo 
cost you $300.00 to place your work before 1,000 possible buyers. 


We will perform * 
the same service 10 
for you for only 


ERE’S HOW. We will print approximately the first thousand words of your manuscript ( 
H that will go on one 84x11 page), just as you wrote it, in our smooth paper monthly magazin 

THE WRITERS’ MART, and submit it to one thousand editors and producers (even the bed 
author’s work reads much more smoothly in print than in manuscript). 

Editors and producers will be able to tell from the first thousand words whether or not yo 
story is suitable for their needs, and, if interested, will want to see more of it. It should be kept} 
mind that the stronger the opening, the better chance your story has of selling, whether it be in ord 
nary typewritten form, or presented in THE WRITERS’ MART (see reasons for rejections | 
Prospectus ) 

Since once a manuscript is published in our magazine it automatically enters our sales service, 
will hold the complete script in our office and submit it to interested editors and producers on requ 
We will also endeavor to dispose of all rights, in addition to first serial, whenever possible as: Motié 
Picture, Dramatic, Second Serial, Radio, Syndicate, Foreign, ete. Our only charge for this addition 
We will also submit appropriate scripts 
t to see them without solicitation on the 
f necessary). Relie 


service is a 10¢% commission when and if sales are made 


specific editors and producers whom we think might wan 
part. It is our plan to publish THE WRITERS’ MART monthly (oftene: 
yourself of all sales worries and maintain regular production by planning to use every issue 


Our sales service is continually placing manuscripts (names on request), and 
has representatives in all parts of the United States and in London, England. 


ARTISTS are also welcome to use THE WRITER 
MART at the same rates to present their talen ‘ 
possible purchasers, providing they will supply or pay 
to have made the engravings 
illustrations, magazine covers irtoons, comic strips 


S 


SPECIALLY INDEXED SECTIONS FOR: Short Stori 
nd Novelettes, Novels, Plays, Scenarios, Radio Skit 

ry Articles, Syndicate Ideas and Features, : 
1eeded to reproduce thei Work including cartoons and comic strips 


et SHORT STORY SECTION SUBDIVIDED INTO: Acti 


- P A 5 . Detective. Love, Western, Children’s, Religious, Genem 
Five copies of THE WRITERS’ MART free to eacl Humor. Confession. Literary, Short Shorts. Please mé 
contributor. Extra copies 20c each. Authors are request t into what section you want your work to be p 
ed to keep carbon copies of all manuscripts, as we car 1 ; 
) . -sponsible for nus¢ pts st « a ge 
not be responsible for manuscripts lo 4 damaged As there will only be room for a limited number 
: , scripts, ge manuscri > believe 
News items of authors and artists, whether contrib ript hk —— a “ai ttt a 
tors or not, welcomed for NEWS SECTION ee eee eo eee r babe 
wills Nata ames ss . ECTI tributions will be published in the order they are 
y I ] ed ls s hic “re is 
Word length will be announced on all stories to guide . “ AN apy Hey aid ~ ee “eS 
editors and producers in their requirements Authors first issue, will be published in succeeding Isques. 
wastage must accompany all manuscripts. 


may submit several scripts for one or various sections = - 
enclosing $10.00 for each contribution Advertising rates submitted on request. 


Clip and Mail this Coupon Today 
TO THE WRITERS' MART, 4 East 53rd St., New York City. 





Herewith is/are submitted ) P ' he 

title /titles name of section 
section of THE WRITERS’ MARI if a short story the subdivisior Enclosed is . 
in the form of cash, money order or check in payment f this service. It is understood that on publication 0 
THE WRITERS’ MART as outlined above. my manuscript illustration automatically enters your sales servic 
and that there will be no further charge in mnectio its sale other than a 10% commission when and i 
a sale is made. It is further understood that a similar 1 commission is to be the only charge on all othe™ 


rights you sell 


e 


1ddress 
ill he printed sent vou on request. 


idditional details and prospectus showing just ru mur material will 








@ If we can obtain enough outstanding material, we plan to publish it in 
book form on a royclty or outright purchase basis. All contributions 
to THE WRITERS’ MART will be considered for this book. 








